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under 
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in the Standard the other day, ay ' 
is offered 
exceptionally favourable terms if he plays good Association 
football’; in addition, 
guaranteed, I 
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son, fourteen, a classical education on 
must be a high- 
not to kick the 


What a strange method of acquiring a genteel 


however, ‘the 
minded boy,” suppose, 
referee, 
education it would seem to our forefathers, to whom foot- 
To be 
a good Association player is, it seems nowadays, literally 
to have the ball at one’s feet. 


ball was no more an accomplishment than skittles ! 


To revert to the hired vehicle grievance, it seems to 
have been a long-established source of complaint. Even 
so early a traveller as Howard the philanthropist speaks 
of the incivility of country coachmen. At the end of a 
stage, when the driver had been disagreeable, he used to 
order his landlord to send for some deserving widow, 
and interview her in the presence of the offender. Ho 
then paid the latter his fare, and told him that, thanks to 
his discourtesy, he should give him no present ; but, to show 
him that this was not done from motives of parsimony, he 
would give to the poor woman double the sum usually 
given as a pour-boire. There must have been a good deal 
of bad language during these altercations, but Howard was 
probably used to ‘‘swear-words” from his prison friends. He 
protested that by practising this line of conduct he experi- 
enced the benefit of it on all roads where he was known. 


An interesting article in the Daily Chronicle describes 
the experience of one who accepted a general invitation of 


rather an unusual kind. A gentleman advertised that 
his garden in the country, with the hospitality of afternoon 
tea, would be open every Saturday for working men from 
The reporter appears to have had his doubts 
an apprehension 


London. 
whether the whole affair was not a hoax 
shared by his travelling companion, a journeyman printer. 
This idea was corroborated by the behaviour of a rural 
policeman of whom they inquired the way to their destin- 
ation, and who had already been similarly questioned 
the road-—all, as it turned 
However, they found all was 


by eleven gentlemen of 
out, their fellow-guests. 

well when they arrived at their journey’s end: the 
pretty one, the host most 
Upon the whole, the 
experiment appears to have been completely successful. 
It is easy to see that the result of this wholesale bene- 
volence might be very embarrassing, but no sort of hitch 
appears to have taken place. The host and his guests 
parted on such cordial terms as reminded one of the easual 
hospitalities of Madame Sillery. When reproached for the 
pretence of regard she showed to those who had been utter 
strangers to her, she denied that it was without genuine- 
‘Ido feel great regard for them,” she said, ‘‘ as 
I would have done them any 
service in my power, and even made sacrifices for them.” 
‘‘And yet if you were to see them again,” it was urged, 
** Perhaps so,” 


garden a gracious, and a 


generous license as regarded tobacco. 


ness. 


long as I am with them. 


**you would not remember their faces.” 
she admitted, ‘* but I can see no reason why every affection 
should be necessarily permanent. I do not pretend to 
permanence; I am transient but not insincere.” This 
seems to me a statement full of wisdom, and the lady who 
made it would have made a charming hostess, had she 


lived in these days, for these pilgrims of the road. 


. 


After all, since there is love at first sight, why should 
there For my part, I have more 
than once met cas ially those whose acquaintan e I should 
have much desired to cultivate had the opportunity been 
still present my regard 
This 


have been 


not be friendship also ? 


given me, and while they were 


for them has been thoroughly genuine. is quite 
independent of the under which I 
laid by chance kindnesses or assis 
under certain circumstances, I can well believe evoke very 


obligations 


tance, though these, 


powerful emotions. It is not at all extraordinary that 


weakened by old age or illness, and suffering 


real or supposed, from their own belong- 


persons 
from ingratitude, 
ings, should exaggerate a courtesy, and be seized witha desire 
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romanti 


ompense it in what to a mere looker-on would seem a 
It is not true that 
g, but a very small expenditure of it 


und disproportion ite manner. 

ility costs nothin 

1etimes proves an admirable investment. These cases are 
compa! itively common, but thoce in which the flower of 
friendship blossoms almost at sight is also not unusual, I 
h ive even known a double cx unple of 1t. An agreeable 
and well-cultivated couple, who had long been known 
circles, 


in artistic were travelling together home from 


Switzerland. They met with a couple of well-mannered 
young Englishmen, who were not only courteous and 
helpful to them on their way, but whose literary and 
** My'wife 


were delighted 


artistic tastes were sympathetic with their own. 
and I,” the 
with them. 


man afterwards said to me, * 
On board the steamer I took an opportunity of 
giving them our address, and expressed, most honestly, the 
pleasure I should feel in becoming better acquainted with 
them. Verhaps they would call on Saturday, when we 
were giving a garden party to a few friends. The elder 
of the two thanked me gravely, but replied that they could 
not do that; they had enjoyed our society, but the pleasure 
had end. ‘We ‘ what 
friends would perhaps call ‘‘counter-jumpers’-— 
in the service of Messrs. A and B, the well-known uphol- 
sterers.’ Of that that 
difference as regarded my invitation, but I felt that they 
and they did not. ‘Two better-mannered 


young fellows [ have never met.” 


come to an are,’ he said, your 


young men 
would make no 


course, I said 


would not come; 


Another case of a somewhat similar kind came to my 
knowledge which had a much more serious termination. 
\ young fellow in an inferior condition of life was wont 
to save up his money and at the autumn exodus to go 
abroad, and make friends with his fellow-travellers. TIlis 
manners and appearance attractive, and he 
never failed in making a favourable impression upon those 
he met. It never went any further, for the circumstances 
of his position at home prevented his prosecuting their 


were most 


acquaintance, On one occasion, however, he succeeded 
too well, and, unhappily, gained, or thought he had 
gained, the affections of a young lady far above him 
in social rank. She, at all events, had gained his, and 
perceiving the hopelessness of winuing her, and dreading, 
doubtless, the humiliation that follow the 
discovery of his true position, he blew out his brains. A 
sensitive friend of mine has had his life embittered by 


ineeting with a pleasant fellow-traveller, who rescued him 


must needs 


from an embarrassment caused by losing his purse by 
lending him a sovereign. He gave him his card, with 
his name and address upon it, but that my friend (who was 
certainly of careless habits) also lost, and for twenty years 
has been striving in vain to find his unknown creditor. 
There is one man at least in the world who, he is confident, 
regards him with the utmost contempt—as a thief and 
ingrate : whereas it is probable the other man has forgotten 
all about it, or has guessed exactly how the matter really 


stands. 





There is bad news from France, and for France, as 
regards the growing popularity of bull-fighting. Two 
hundred friends were invited the other day by M. 
Lebaudy—the Jubilee Plunger of Paris—to witness the 
cruel sport, and not only were several bulls, we are told, 
killed in the course of the entertainment, but three of 
Ladies enjoyed the spectacle as 
well as men There 
is nothing that grows so swiftly as the taste for blood, not 
even the love of money. That a brutal pastime should 
not die out in a civilised country is to be regretted, 
but that it should be introduced into it from a 
less civilised and welcomed with arms, is 
Where popular amusements are cruel 


the toreadors were gored. 
an incident, indeed, of evil augury. 


one, open 
deplorable indeed. 
the people are cruel, nor could evidence of it at one time 
have been quoted more convincing than the example 
of our own country. When bull-baiting and cock-fighting 
were at their zenith, our criminal code was more brutal 
than at any other period. In Spain the bull-ring was 
abolished by Charles IV., but reintroduced by Joseph, the 
brother of Napoleon. The entertainments were conducted 
on the most splendid scale, sometimes at the expense of the 
sovereign or of the State, but they were more generally self- 
supporting, the profits arising from the admission fees being, 
strangely enough, devoted to the hospitals. In England 
bull-baiting was almost exclusively patronised by the lower 
orders. There are few records of it, and probably the only 
one which is now remembered is to be found in the pages 
of ‘Sandford and Merton.” But it had its apologists. In 
Perkins's ‘‘ Cases of Conscience” there is this amazing 
statement: ‘‘The baiting of the bear and cock-fights are 
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no meet recreations. The baiting of the bull hath its use, 
and therefore it is commended by civil authority.”” This 
extract is in Southey’s ‘* Commonplace-Book,” a delightful 
work, but which only too often mocks us with its 
insufficient information; Southey doubtless knew (from 
Perkins) what use lay in the baiting of the bull, but he 
What seems very curious, Dr. Parr 
bull-ring, for which, nevertheless, he 
‘You see,” he said on 


does not reveal it. 
had a taste for the 
felt that he owed some apology. 
one occasion, ‘‘ pulling up his loose coat-sleeve above the 
elbow and exposing his muscular and hirsute arm, ‘‘that 
kind of taurine man, and must naturally be 
sport.” He 
was a bully; 


I am a 
addicted to the Was a taurine in one 
sense, for he but difficult it is to 
picture a personage with such a wig and such a fund of 


man 
how 
learning underneath it, as the spectator of a bull-fight! 


We are told that the system of bringing the Tauchnitz 
editions of English novels into England is on the decrease. 
From a moral point of view this is satisfactory, for if this 
diminution of literary piracy had taken place a year 
or two hence it would certainly have been laid to the 
account of the abolition of the three-volume novel. It 
would have been said that it was no longer worth while 
But, as a fact, it never 
sufficient merit 


to smuggle books. matter of 
has been worth while, 
to be published by Baron Tauchnitz are always to be 
found in a cheap edition. It is, indeed, the attractivencss 
and handiness of the Tauchnitz volumes, rather than their 
price, which tempt the smugglers. These offenders, too, 


are almost exclusively of the female sex, who, one regrets 


since works of 


to say, are notoriously unscrupulous in these little matters. 
Folks children over age to the loss of 
the railway companies are not likely to the 
regulations of her Majesty's Customs nor the shadowy 
In fact, it is very doubtful whether they 


who travel with 


res} ct 


rights of authors. 
are aware that these latter are being infringed at all. It 
is quite curious, notwithstanding the many years since the 
Tauchnitz publications have existed, how ignorant English 
readers are of their nature. It is quite common, even now, 
to hear persons well acquainted with light literature express 
their surprise at being told that English authors receive 
payment from the Leipsic firm. The idea of Baron 
Tauchnitz—who paid his clients even when there was 
no necessity for it, and before Continental copyright was 
established the 
nor is it greater 


being a pirate is droll in extreme ; 
take 
does to prevent the contents 
to England. As _ to 
them being exposed for shop-window, that 
sight I never beheld; and until I see it I 
must decline to believe it. One is glad to hear there is 
any decrease in these illegal introductions, but I don’t 


possible for anyone to 
himself 


coming 


pre- 
cautions than he 
of his library any of 
sale in a 


is a have 


believe the amount of literary smuggling has ever been 
In many cases the offence has been committed in 
I have heard of a young lady who kept 


serious. 
all innocence. 
her Tauchnitz in her hand to the very gates of the Custom 
House. An official explained to her the enormity of this 
proceeding, and took the volume away from her. ‘ But I 
have not finished the story,” she exclaimed pathetically, 
‘‘and it is so interesting.” ‘*‘ Where 
Miss?” inquired the minion of the law, touched by her 
earnest appeal. ‘‘To page 120.” 
and tearing the book asunder presented her with the 
fragment commencing with page 121. A slight 
perhaps, of principle, but one which could scarcely injure 
the interests of the British author. 


have you read to 
$s Very good,” he said, 


sacrifice, 





What is one to do about answering letters from would- 
be authors? I think I am as good-natured as most people, 
but I confess they are sometiines, in every sense, ‘‘ too 
many” for me. It is a comfort to think that it is not only 
in England that we are thus made to suffer; while, happily, 
at present our persecutors have not hit upon the plan of 
pillorying those who do not reply to them upon the walls, 
This terrible M. Coppée for 
declining to advise a literary applicant about the production 
of three tragedies and some poems. All the hoardings of 
his discourtesy and hardness of 
will 


vengeance has overtaken 


Paris are proclaiming 
heart. If it prevent any more applications he 
not, perhaps, be sorry, but in thé 
justly think himself hardly treated. An 
ever popular, is not bound to answer questions from 
a total stranger, especially when he knows his reply will 


meantime he may 


author, how- 


be unwelcome. In England the system is now inexcusable, 
since the Society of Authors employ, we are told, a band of 
literary experts who furnish advice and criticism to all appli- 
cants for a very moderate sum. Yet how difficult it is to 
persuade some folks that advice gratis is not the best they 
can get.. What sets my back up, like a cat’s, is not so 
much the fulsome flattery with which these applications 
are sometimes made (one can bear that), as the internal 
evidence of its falsehood. I don’t know what is M. 
Coppée’s experience, but in nine cases out of ten it is 
probable he is addressed by the very persons who have 
‘- admired him since their childhood,” and have ‘held his 
name sacred as a household word” as ‘‘ Copé,” or more 
familiar and less welcome still as ‘‘Coppy.” It is that 
which doubtless caused him to shut his ears to the cry of 
the would-be tragedian. Nobody likes to be “‘ called out of 
their name,” and least of all the persons who have reason 
to know it has been extensively advertised. 
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— 
THE WAR IN EASTERN ASIA. 
The war between China and Japan is not likely to be 
ended by one battle. That which was fought on Saturday 
and Sunday, Sept. 15 and 16, the first considerable military 
engagement on land, was a signal victory of the Japanese 
army. It amounts to the destruction of the Chinese army 
in Corea, and to at least the temporary conquest, by 
Japan, of the whole of that country. Whether the Chinese 
Empire has remaining military forces sufficiently trained 
and equipped to retrieve this sudden disaster may well be 
doubted. But for the mere defence of the north-western 
provinces of China itself against a Japanese invasion, 
means could probably be found. Much will depend on 
the result of naval encounters in the northern part of 
the Yellow Sea, on the coasts of Corea and of China, 
and especially in the Gulf of Pe-che-li, 
opposite shores by the fortified naval stations of Wei 
Hai Wei and Port Arthur (Lu Shun Kou). Within 
the Gulf of Pe-che-li is the entrance to the Peiho River, 
defended by the Taku forts, with access to the city of 
Tientsin, the military headquarters, and with the road to 
Pekin, the imperial capital, thence lying open. The Gulf 
of Leao-tong, a northerly extension of the Gulf of 
Pe-che-li, would admit a hostile squadron to land forces 
on all the shores of the province of Shing-King, adjacent 


guarded on 


to Corea. That province, easily overrun by Japanese 
troops if the Japanese once became the masters at sea, 
contains the city of Moukden, with the sacred shrine of the 
imperial dynasty, which is of Manchu Tartar origin. Its 
capture might, with the traditions of this monarchy, cause 
the breaking up of the existing Chinese Empire. 


The battle won by the Japanese on Sept. 16 was one of 
the most brilliantly successful actions, and of the most 
completely decisive, in any part of the world for some 
years past. Ping-yang, or Phyéng-yang, a large town on 
the Tai-tong River, the chief inlet of maritime traffic from 
the Yellow Sea in Northern Corea, was occupied by the 
Chinese army of 20,000 men, holding a strong position with 
earthworks in front. Against them marched three separate 
columns of Japanese forces : 
which is thirty miles due south of Ping-yang; another from 
the seaport of Won-san, or Gen-san, distant 
across the mountainous country about seventy miles; 
a third, reinforced by Japanese sailors and marines of the 
naval squadron, coming from the port of Hwang-ju, at 
the head of the great estuary of the Tai-tong, forty miles 
The column from Pong-san, 


one column from Pong-san, 


eastern 


south-west of Ping-yang. 
arriving first, made a reconnaissance attack, on Thursday, 
Sept. 13, on the centre front of the Chinese position, and so 
ascertained the strength of the troops and the range of the 
batteries. Next day it was joined by the two other columns, 
and preparations were made for a combined general attack. 
The Chinese position faced south-east. The 
column was to attack the Chinese right flank, the Hwang- 
ju column was to attack the Chinese left, while the Pong- 
The engagement 


Gen-san 


san column assailed the Chinese centre. 


began at daybreak on the Saturday morning. A direct 
cannonade and bombardment, to which the Chinese 


actively replied, was kept up in the centre by the 
Pong-san division of the Japanese, until two o'clock 
in the afternoon. It was then followed, till dusk, by 
the advance of Japanese infantry, with rifle fire. Tho 
Chinese had served their guns and stood their ground 
very steadily. But as the evening and the night drew on, 
the two flanking Japanese columns, those from Gen-san 
and Hwang-ju, passed quietly round the Chinese right 
and left sides respectively, and found that the rear of the 
Chinese position was very weakly defended. All being 
ready for a final assault, at three o’clock on Sunday 
morning, the whole of the Japanese forces, almost 
surrounding the Chinese, and being double their number, 


simultaneously poured in upon them, in the moonlit 
night. The fighting lasted but half an hour. Of the 


Chinese, who fought very stoutly, two thousand three 
hundred were killed, and many thousand wounded, but 
a much larger number taken prisoners, altogether 17,000 
put hors de combat, four-fifths of their army. The Japanese 
loss was small, it is said, about three hundred killed and 
Guns, rifles, ammunition, banners, stores, and 
provisions to a large amount were captured. Three or four 
thousand Chinese, escaping northward, found in the narrow 
valleys their retreat cut off, and have mostly surrendered. 
The country up to the Chinese frontier is now open to 
Japanese occupation. 


wounded, 


The Japanese commander-in-chief was Field-Marshal 
Count Yamagata. The Chinese or Manchu commander, 
General Tso Fonkwai, was wounded and taken prisoner, 
with four other generals. 
immediately occupied by the Japanese. 


The town of Ping-yang was 
It is not 
probable that this event may give an opportunity for 
European friendly mediation, upon the basis of the 
abandonment of the Chinese claim to the paramount 
sovereignty of Corea. Some description of the various corps 


im- 


of the Chinese army was given in our last, quoted from 
Mr. G. N. Curzon’s book. Illustration this week 
is a bivouac scene of ordinary Chinese soldiers. Those 
engaged in the late battle were superior troops, the 


** Black Flags,” from Tientsin. 


Our 
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THE BATTLE OF THE SWORDS. 

One would expect a Minister of Militia to know a sword 
when he sees it, and one would certainly expect the Minister 
of Militia of Canada to make sure that when he purchased 
the weapon of the greatest hero of Canadian history he got 
what he wanted. Yet the experts of the United Service 
Institution declare that when the Hon. James C. Patterson 
bought the sword described in 7'he Illustrated London News 
of Aug. 18, to place it among Canada’s historical relics as 
the sword with which the gallant Wolfe died fighting on 
the Heights of Abraham in 1759, he paid good money for 
naught. In their museum, they claim, is the real sword, 
and if we put on one sile the authority of the Minister of 
Militia as one who should know the General 
Wolfe when he sees it, the Institution certainly has a strong 
case. At any rate, we have here all the elements of a very 
pretty battle of relics. 

The history of the sword which took the fancy of the 
Canadian Minister of Militia, and should now be stimulating 
Canadians to all manner of heroic deeds, will be remem- 
bered. It was picked up on the field of battle nearly one 
hundred years after the event, exactly on the spot, so it 
was said, where Wolfe fell mortally wounded. It is easy 
to understand that in the hurry of battle the sword even of 
a dying commander might have become covered up with 


Bw rd of 


loose earth, and so remained hidden for a long period of 


years. This was the case with the relic now at Ottawa. It 
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GENERAL WOLFE’S SWORD, IN THE UNITED SERVICE INSTITUTION. 


remained just under the surface until excavations were 
made for a memorial stone. Next the sword passed to 
the hands of Major Dunn, one of the heroes of the charge 
of the Light Brigade at Balaklava, and now has gone to 
take its place in Canada’s national storehouse. 

There is nothing improbable in this story, but there is 
something far more probable in the history of the weapon 
which has lain almost unnoticed, among other relics of the 
kind, in the museum of the United Services at Whitehall, 
and is only now brought into the full light of publicity to 
dash the hopes of patriotic Canadians to the ground. In 
the first place, it claims an excellent descent. The label 
tells us that it was ‘‘ The sword worn by General Wolfe 
when he fell at Quebec, 13th Sept., 1759; presented by 
George Warde, Esq.’ This same George Warde was a 
direct descendant of General the Hon. George Warde, who 
was Wolfe's friend during life and the executor of his will, 
to whom the sword came direct from the mother of Wolfe 
himself. Onthe ground, therefore, of descent, the case for 
the Warde sword is a strong one. ‘The question of dates is 
also important. The Dunn sword, now at Ottawa, lay for 
one hundred years on the field of battle, until, that is, 1850; 
but the Warde sword was actually in the museum of the 
Institution in London in 1836, or fourteen years before the 
Dunn weapon was unearthed on the Heights of Abraham. 
Then the swords themselves present a curious difference. 
The Dunn sword is said to be of the type generally in use 
among French and Spanish soldiers in the last century, 
and most probably, the advocates of the Warde sword sug- 
gest, belonged to one of the French officers engaged in the 
battle of Quebec. The Warde sword, on the other hand, is 
a smull weapon about two fect in length, and is very like a 


363 
hanger such as British officers were in the habit of carrying 
together with a rifle. 

No doubt we shall hear from the Minister of Militia, 
but the case seems strong against him, and we are afraid 
he cannot escape from the dilemma in the happy way of the 
Roman prelates, who, when asked to explain how there 
could be two holy coats, one at Tréves and one at 
Argenteuil, placidly explained that both were genuine; 
they were worn together, or, at least, one was worn at one 
’ General Wolfe would hardly 
have carried a long sword as well as a hanger and a mfle; 
and there is no record of his changing weapons during the 


time and one at another. 


short sharp engagement. There is one suggestion, how- 


ever, which may be thrown out as a compromise, Irench 
Canadians are very anxious that the sword of the I'rench 
commander, General Montcalm, should be found and placed 
side by side with that of Wolfe. This 


some appearance, so it 1s 


Dunn sword is a 
very handsome with 
said, of French origin. Why not accept it as the sword of 
Montcalm, and try to come to terms with the United Service 
Institution to secure the Warde weapon as a relic of Wolfe ? 
The two swords would then repose side by side at Ottawa, 


weapon, 


and perpetuate goodwill between the two races. 


RICHARD GRENVILLE IN 
“ REVENGE.” 


Three centuries ago, three years after the defeat of the 


SIR THE 


Spanish Armada, an English ship called the Revenge, of five 
hundred tons, commanded by Admiral Sir Richard Gren 

ville, of Cornwall, with a crew of 250 men, was detached 
from the squadron of Lord Thomas Howard, then cruising 
about the Azores, and looking out for the homeward-bound 
treasure-ships of Spain from the West Indies. To the 
south of the island of Flores, which lies north-west of the 
main Azores group, this one vessel, with but a hundred and 
fifty men on board able to fight, the rest of the crew being 
ill of fever or scurvy, was intercepted by the enemy's 
squadron of fifteen or twenty war-ships, some of them 
great galleons with the heaviest guns then known, and 
each carrying troops of soldiers, convoying a fleet which 
conveyed victuals for the use of the Spaniards on their 
homeward voyage. The Levenge could not escape them, 
falling under the lee of the huge high-decked galleons, and 
so losing the wind and all sailing opportunity. She was 
cannonaded, and was repeatedly boarded on all sides, by 
successive parties of the foe, against whose hand-to-hand 
attacks, during fifteen hours, Sir Richard Grenville and his 
few Englishmen maintained a desperate struggle, which 
is related in Tennyson's When forty 
of the Englishmen had been slain, and more than that 
himself thrice 
wounded, sat on the blood-stained deck, and uttered the 


stirring ballad. 
number wounded, their brave commander, 


stern command to split and sink the ship, that he and they 
and the battered hull, framed of English oak, might not 
‘ fall into the hands of Spain.” They did not obey him ; 
the Revenge surrendered, and Grenville died on board the 
Sun Pablo, the Spanish flag-ship, after a few days. 
Artist, Mr. Overend, has illustrated the historical] 
incident by a drawing which none of our readers fail 


Our 
noble 
will 


to admire. 


THE RACE FOR THE ST. LEGER. 
At the Doncaster Race Meeting, on Wednesday, Sept. 12, 
the St. Leger Stakes, for three-year-olds, won by 
Lord Alington’s filly Throstle, ridden by M. Cannon 
beating the winner of the Derby, Ladas, Lord Rosebery’s 
horse, by three quarters of a length, while Match Box, 


were 


owned by Baron Hirsch, was two lengths behind Ladas. 
This result was a great surprise to many who had scen 
Ladas easily pass away from Throstle in the race for the 
Eclipse Stakes, and to those also who set a high value on 
Match Box, lately sold by Lord Alington and Sir l’rederick 
Johnstone to Baron Hirsch for £15,000. 
by T. Loates. 


Ladas was ridden 


SPORT IN THE SELKIRKS. 
The: mountain, forest, river, and lake scenery of British 
Columbia, made easily accessible by the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, is not surpassed in its variety of grand features 
by that of any region in North America. Much 
seen by the ordinary traveller along that line. 


can be 
But he 
leaves far out of sight, on his left hand going to the west- 
ward, the highest peaks of the mighty Selkirk Range, with 
the Kootanie, Upper and Lower Arrow, and Okanagan 
Lakes, and the streams, partly flowing through United 
States territory, which enliven that rugged and still wild 
country with their rushing force through channels hewn 
deep in the rock by millennial water-currents. ‘The 
Kootenay River, its name, for some or no reason, usually 
spelt differently from that of the lake, appears to have a 
singularly wilful course, in one part nearly due south, in 
another part returning due north, almost surrounding : 
Great shooting and good 


huge clump of mountains. 


fishing may here be enjoyed; the mountain goat is game 
worthy of a skilful and hardy sportsman. But he will 


have to ‘‘ rough it,” sometimes, in the matter of shelter and 
bed and board. As for board, however, in the sense of food, 
nature yields plenty of the best to the rifle, the “ birding- 
gun,” and the rod and line rightly used. The woods are 
not less bountiful of fuel. 
the remains of a deserted hut, with planks ready shaped 


to put up their cabin for the night. 


Laux ky are the y who chance on 
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is full of dramatic action and vigour, a 
a lord by a horse-loving Amazon 
that Guy Whyte- Melville, or Frank 
Smedley would have loved to describe. This most difficult 


scene was most admirably and pluckily handled by Miss 


that 


with its lashing of 


mind you 
scene 


Livingstone, 01 


Alma Stanley, and the success of it depended on the turn 
of a hair. Unless th had been properly handled, 
this effective interlude would have for nothing. But, 
was, I have seen very few things of the kind better o1 
effectively done. The the scene, and the 
exit were alike admirable. The 
the Military Ball at York ; 
stage has anything new about it whatever; but the dance, 
danced not for the sake of the 
and its colour, but purely in the interest of the 
and to 
to the ball not dreaming that the officers of the 
their with the 

Hex husband, 


hors¢ 
gone 
as it 
more entrance, 
second original scene was 


not, indeed, that a ball on the 


known as the cotillon, is 


picture 
draina Cause a dramatic surprise. The Countess 
has come 
guests 


insult 
déclassée. 


regiment will 


of a 


pre sence 


who has bee hi 


femine 
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more novelty than resurrection. The villain of many a 
play has often brought a jealous wife to see or hear a love 
interview between her innocent husband and a bribed para- 
mour. Indeed Othello, Desdemona, Iago, Cassio and Co. were 
much concerned in the same kind of dramatic enterprise. 
But not even at Old Drury or elsewhere have we ever seen 
the stage representation of a trial trip of cracks in the 
early morning in the immediate neighbourhood of a cele- 
brated racing and training stable. It occurs constantly 
on the Fyfield, Beckhampton, and Manton Downs, near 
Marlborough ; or the Lambourne downs of Berkshire; at 
Newmarket or Malton, but nobody knows very much 
about such things but keen sportsmen and professional 
touts. 
The arrival of the house party, some on foot, some on 


Here, however, we haye it before our very eyes. 


hacks, some in dogearts or brakes; the dash on of the 
Countess in her pony-carriage, and lastly the private race 
round the fir-tree clump or copse—all these things have 
never been done on the stage before, and certainly could 
not be better done. Nor, according to my memory and 
belief, has a dramatist ever done such a daring thing as to 
ask an actress to play a whole scene on horseback, a scene, 


CATHEDRAL. — BY JOHN Cc 


Reproduced by kind perm:ssion of Thomas Ashton, Esq., of Manchester. 


mixed up with a notorious character, is 
as innocent of the woman's 
as the old Colonel is. But and is 
forced upon the Earl in a very ingenious way. The 
** sheet-figure ” of the cotillon is introduced. All the men 
stand on one side of the sheet, and all the women are on 
the other. They hold up their hands, and the owners of 
the paired hands dance with one another. Fate’s choice 
for the Earl of Desborough is the notorious Vivien Darville, 
painted in the most powerful and truthful colours by Miss 
Alma Stanley. This is the situation, and the 
The third original scene is the sale at Tattersall’s, and it 
turned out to be the most effective picture in the play. 
The villain of the story, a terrible Major Mostyn, who is a 
perfect hero in crime and Thersites in the art of lying, is 
about to sell the Earl of Desborough up, and to buy his 
valuable racing stud. The probable Derby 
among them, and the friends as well as the brother officers 
of the desperate Earl form a syndicate to purchase Clipstone. 
But the Major sees them all to the end of their resources, 
borrowed or possessed, and when within an inch of gaining 
his point, is beaten by a plucky, good-natured, racing 


innocently 
determination to come 


come she does, 


scandal. 


winner is 


ONSTABLE, 


in, checks the Major’s impudent 


amidst a volley of cheers. 


Duchess who 


ate ihe) 
te} 
assurance, and secures the 


These scenes are quite ¢ nough by themselves to make the 


prize 


fortune of any popular drama, and when, in addition, we 
have a scene of a Guy de Maupassant characte that is far 
stronger than Sardou’s similar picture o1 attempted ruin 
in ‘* Nos Peril” a child’s death-bed that 
‘East Lynne” ; racecourse that 
it cannot be said 


Intimes”’ (‘ 
recalls and a has been 
done a dozen times since ‘* Flying Seud 
that our authors have denied us quantity in abundance. 
Nor can I for one in any way complain of the quality. 
By this time, I have little doubt, the mght horse wins. 
Audiences of the future will not be compelled to see 
against the authors’ vice triumphant 
defeated, just the obstinate Clipstone will not 
stir when the flag is down for the start. All’s well that 


It was an evening of happily turned accidents. 


will and virtue 


be« ause 


ends well. 
A stage deputy put out a nasty conflagration with his coat, 


and warned stage managers that the use of spirit lamps 








even for the suke of realistic coffee is extreme ly dangerous, 
and not to be encouraged. But scenery and realism and 
melodramatic pictures apart, a drama cannot be such a 
very bad one when it gives fine acting opportunities for 
such artists as Mrs. John Wood and Miss Alma Stanley. 
Mrs. Wood, as the sporting Duchess, was, as the school- 
boys say, ‘‘immense.” All her gallery sentiments told 
right well. She scarcely spoke without a roar of applause, 
and such an experienced stage hand does not need to 
be told how to speak her good lines. She had the heart of 
the audience with her, and never let it go. The character 
entrusted to Miss Alma Stanley was a far more difficult 
one; for it was against the popular sentiment, and had 
to be forced into prominence purely by art, and admirable 
art it Mr. Arthur the 
treated Earl, Mr. Charles Cartwright as the villain, and 
Miss Beatrice Lamb as an opulent Countess, all distin- 


was, Sourchier as miserably 


guished themselves, and the comic business was fairly 
shared by Mr. George Giddens, Mr. Lionel Rignold, and 
Miss Pattie Browne. Every year melodrama seems to 
improve in taste and tone, and this is one of the best that 
Sir Augustus Harris has ever given to Drury Lane. 
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“ COMING EVENTS CAST THEIR SHADOWS BEFORE.” 





THE 


PERSONAL. 


is expected that news will 
m Spain that the long-talked-of con- 
tant Bishop for the Reformed Churches 
ila has taken place. It is understood that the 
f Dublin, accompanied by one or two other 
irpose, inuch 


at home ’ 


ulready set out for the p 
of a large section of Ch 


consecration as an invasion of the rights of 


irchmen 


Church. On the other hand, however, 

behind him the almost unanimous assent 

cal party to the course upon which he has 

Bishop-elect is Sehor Juan Cabrera, who 

most trusted leaders of the Reform 

held offices it Govern- 

abandoned this position for the 

work. The of his 

‘ Seville, and here he fre- 

ed in cafés and other places of public resort. 

igrated to Madrid, where he is now the 

ew church, he having been ordained by the 

Dublin to the ministerial office. Senor 

n of mature years and of ripened experience, 

hop of Dublin personally testifies to his 

for the office of bishop. The Reformers 

nxi01 to conduct their movement on 

the importance of their having a 

own. The Archbishop of Dublin has been 

one the consecration until the meeting of the 

Conference, so that the question can be 

the whole of the Bishops of the Anglican 

but he sees no reason for further delay, and 

that in a few days Senor Cabrera will become 

hop of the Reformed Church of Spain. The 

orm movement, which is proceeding along the lines of 

Kuglish Reformation, has progressed wonderfully of 

us, and it 1s expected that the consecration of Seiior 
a wonderful impetus to it. 


it one time 


lil lon acene 


labours was at 


ibrera will give 
Sir Terence O’Brien, who is now visiting England, has 
just gone through a unique experience. Though 1 present- 
ing the Qlueen in a self-governing British colony —the oldest 
British 
colony, New- 
foundland 

he has been 
compelled to 
reject the 
assistance of 
his constitu- 
tional ad- 
visers, and 
carry on the 
administra- 
tion through 
a prolonged 
period of 
crisis much 
as though he 
had charge of 
a Crown 
colony. That 
he has come 
through the 
ordeal well 
is attested 
by the fact 
that the 
term of office, 


Photo by Parsons, St. John's, Newfoundland. 


Sin Tenexce O’ Brign. 


Ilome Government has extended his 
while the electorate of one important district in 
Newfoundland where a bye - election has been held 
has also sustained his action. Karlier in his career 
Sir Terence O’Brien played an active part in military 
affairs. He went through the entire Indian Mutiny, 
and his medals and honours show with what dis- 
tinction to himself. It was also his lot to be Governor of 
Heligoland just before that possession was handed over to 
the German Empire. His experience in Newfoundland 
leads Sir Terence to express an opinion as to its future 
which will hardly be pleasing to those who wish to see the 
Canadian Confederation rounded off by the inclusion of 
the island colony. ‘The action of Canada in blocking 
Newfoundland’s proposed treaty of reciprocity with the 
United States still rankles, it seems, in the minds of 
Newfoundlanders, and were a vote taken to-morrow 
upon the question of union with Canada or union 
with the United States the Governor believes that the 
latter policy would gain the day. Such a vote is 
not, of course, to be thought of, for Newfoundland is the 
key of the British position in North America, and is, 
moreover, Sir Terence O’Brien assures us, quite content to 
remain a member of the British Empire. Another opinion 
which Sir Terence O'Brien has formed during his residence 
in Newfoundland is noteworthy. It is that a large section 
of the community would gladly see the colony give up its 
dignity as a self-governing community and return to the 
more economical position of a Crown colony. Newfound- 
land, in fact, would seem to be living beyond its means. 


In the young Duc d'Orléans the cause of French 
Monarchy is likely to have a more audacious champion 
than the veteran Prince of Stowe House. ‘The manifesto 
of the new head of the House of Orleans is very spirited, 
and the young Prince is credited with the resolve to risk 
his head at an early opportunity. He has invaded France 
once already. It was when he asserted his right as a 
French citizen to serve in the army as a private soldier. 
That enterprise ended in a polite safe-conduct to the 
frontier. If the Duc d'Orléans were to reappear suddenly 
in France, there would in all probability be no rising, and 
no lopping of ardent young heads, but only a little more 
politeness. The Republic, as all cool observers admit, is 
too strong to be overturned by any coup de main. If 
incredible bungling were to bring some frghtful disaster 
on the French arms, there might be a chance that the 
nation in sheer exasperation would turn to the Royalists ; 
but that possibility can scarcely be called a patriotic hope 
for the new Pretender. 

Hitherto the young Duc d'Orléans’ chosen companion, 
friend, and political adviser has been the Duc de Luynes, 
the descendant of one of the oldest families in France, and 
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connected by marriage with all the leading Legitimists; 
wife is the eldest daughter of the Duchesse 
d’Uzés, to whose efforts was directly due the Comte de 
Paris’ famous interview with General Boulanger. The 
Duc de Luynes was chosen by Philippe d'Orléans as his 
confidant and accomplice when the latter attempted to 
enlist as a conscript in the French army; and during the 
whole period of the Prince’s incarceration at Clairvaux the 
Due de Luynes took up his quarters close to the prison, 
and saw his friend every day. M.de Luynes comes of a 
long race of soldiers. One of his ancestors distinguished 
himself in the battle of Jarnac, 1569, another De Luynes 
was the great favourite officer, and the present 
lDuke’s father was killed during the Franco-German War. 
The Due de Luynes is one of the richest territorial pro- 
prictors in France, His principal family seat, Dampierre, 
is one of the finest historical the Continent. 
Built in its present form by the Cardinal de Lorraine, both 
the chateau and the splendid park were planned by Mansard. 


while his 


{ onde ’s 


castles on 


Mr. Froude’s illness ay well excite sympathy even in 
Jacobite bosoms, and the most ardent partisan of Mary 
(lueen of Scots may regret to hear that her most for- 
midable accuser is a stricken man. No historian has ever 
excited so much passionate resentment as Mr. Froude. 
His reincarnation of Henry VIII. as a far-seeing states- 
man, instead of a mere British Bluebeard ; his grim and not 
very chivalrous exultation over the disappearance of Mary’s 
personal charms when the executioner held up the bleeding 
head at Fotheringay ; his approval of Cromwell’s rigour in 
Ireland; his extraordinary memorials of Carlyle, all these 
exploits have kept his name in the whitest heat of 
controversy for many years. But the strength of the man, 
and his great literary gifts, have rendered 
English letters which, at a moment like this, prevail over 
all the bitterness of party passion. 


services to 


Of leagues of women there is no end. The latest is an 
Anti-Corset League, of which the most remarkable feature 
is that men are invited to join. This does not mean that 
the ‘* padded man who wears the stays,” as Tennyson once 
described Bulwer-Lytton, is supposed to be in need of a 
league to save him from this enormity. The real reason, 
avowed with refreshing candour, is that, as women will 
persist in wearing what meets with ‘‘ masculine approval,” 
it is expedient to make men see the uglinecs and the 
futility of the corset. No doubt, men will flock to the 
meetings of the Anti-Corseters, public discussions of 
feminine apparel being notoriously of absorbing interest 
to the male intelligence. 

The bullet-proof cuirass has had a very brief career ; 
but the invention by Captain Boynton of a bullet-proof 
shield for infantry seems destined to a better fate. This 
contrivance can be attached to a rifle, while giving that 
weapon full play and protecting the soldier's vital parts. 
The shields can be locked together so as to form a rampart 
a device which recalls the tactics of the ancient Greeks, 
who massed their shields in a similar way. It is calculated 
that, skilfully used, the new shield would enable infantry to 
withstand the fire of the machine-gun, and even to make 
the working of that deadly implement impossible. It 
would supersede rifle-pits, and give to troops in the square 
formation a peculiar advantage. The inventors of guns 
will now be put on their mettle, for their ascendancy is 
seriously threatened. 


Mr. Gibson Bowles has made a lively onslaught on the 
French of the Foreign Office. If there is anything that 
department may be reasonably expected to know it is the 
official language of diplomacy; but for some reason the 
Foreign Office French leaves much to be desired. When 
such an expression ‘‘ prendre acte de,’ meaning ‘to take 
note of,” is translated ‘ to take act of,’ which is gibberish, 
and when ‘‘kilométres de marche” figure as ‘ superficial 
kilemétres,” it is evident that the Foreign Office is not 
above some very gross incompetence. It is notorious that 
the ordinary knowledge of French which enables candidates 
to enter the public service is very like that of Stratford- 
atte-Bowe, but really the exploits of the I. O. translators 
expose the High Court of Parliament to serious misunder- 
standings. We may be involved in a dangerous inter- 
national complication some day by a mere bungle over 
French grammar. 

A name which has been familiar in racing circles for 
the last forty years is that of Mr. Alec Taylor, the trainer, 
who died on 
Sept. 13. As 
he was the 
son of a 
trainer, Mr. 
Tom Taylor, 
so he was 
also the 
father of 
trainers. His 
two sons 
have been 
directing the 
famous Man- 
ton stables, 
near Marl- 
borough, 
during his 
protracted 
illness, and 
doubtless 
will hold as 
important a 
position as 
that filled so 
honourably 
by their father. Mr. Alec Taylor was born seventy-one 
years ago in the centre of Yorkshire, that county of horse- 
lovers. As a youth he was connected with the great 
stud-farm owned by ‘ Bob Ridsdale.” Next he went 
with his father to Bretby, where he proved himself 
an apt pupil on the estate of the Earl of Chesterfield. 
In 1848 he settled down as trainer for Sir Joseph Hawley 
and Mr. Massey Stanley at Fyfield, near Marlborough. 
Three years later Teddington, a horso from Mr. Taylor's 
stables, won the Derby. After a disagroement, Mr. Stanley 
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became his sole patron, and about 1861 Mr. Taylor moved 
to Manton, where he built the finest training establishment 
in England. He carried on his career quietly and honour- 
ably, serving the Duke of Beaufort, the Dowager Duchess 
of Montrose (who raced under the name of ‘‘ Mr. Manton’’), 
Mr. Stirling Crawford, the Marquis of Ailesbury, Mr. 
Hamar and others. Another Derby winner who 
he trained was Sefton, in 1878. Mr. Taylor hated pub- 
licity, and had not been photographed for thirty years. He 
took a real personal interest in his staff, and proved that 
aman may be connected with the Turf and yet preserve 
the esteem of honourable men by a straightforward career. 


Lass, 


County public business, along with the honourable and 
useful functions of a Justice of the Peace who can preside 
at Quarter 
and 
a Chairman 
of the Union 
Soard of 
Guardians, 
may well 
satisfy the 
English 
country 
gentleman’s 
healthy love 
of work, if 
he does not 
care for the 
barren  dis- 
tinction of a 
silent M.P., 
and a seat in 
that wearied 
and worried 
assembly, the 
House of 
Com mons. 
Such was the 
career of the 
late Mr. John Scott Bankes, of Soughton Hall, near 
Mold, in Flintshire, who but once in his life, eight 
years ago, when the Parliamentary county representation 
was vacated by Lord Richard Grosvenor becoming a peer, 
allowed the Liberal party nominating committee to hold 
him at their disposal. He performed, among other duties, 
those of Chairman of the Flintshire Quarter Sessions, 
Alderman and Vice-Chairman of the Flintshire County 
Council, Chairman of the Standing Joint Committee, and 
Chairman of the Holywell Board of Guardians; and was 
High Sheriff of Flintshire in 1869. Mr. Bankes, who was 
born in 1826, his mother being a daughter of the first Lord 
Eldon, the Lord Chancellor, was educated at Eton and 
Oxford. He succeeded to the Soughton estate and a small 
estate in Carnarvonshire, comprising together about five 
thousand acres, on the death of his father, Canon Bankes, 
in 1867. He married, first, in 1849, a daughter of Sir 
John Jervis ; secondly, in 1883, the youngest daughter of 
the late Rey. G. Pearson. 


Sessions 


Photo by G. W. Webster, Chester. 
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Another appeal is made to public charity on behalf of 
the victims of the Liberator. The saddest cases are those 
of aged and infirm people who are totally unable to provide 
for their own wants. Mr. Stockwell Watts, the honorary 
secretary of the Relief Fund, gives some heartrending 
cases of this kind. He says the contributions to the fund 
have latterly fallen off. It is, of course, extremely diffi- 
cult to keep up a steady flow of subscriptions to any charity 
for any considerable length of time, but it may be hoped 
that this new appeal will renew the flood. 

M. Lebaudy, the millionaire who relieves the ennui of 
existence with bull-fights, is by a touch of irony a member 
of the French Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals. Apparently he does not consider his favourite 
sport inconsistent with the objects of that society, but the 
other members are of a different opinion. The society has 
instituted proceedings on the ground that bulls are 
domestic animals, and that the torture of domestic animals 
is illegal. Bull-fighting is perhaps the most brutalising 
pastime practised by civilised peoples, and it is a scandal 
that M. Lebaudy should be permitted to carry it on in 
Paris. There is, however, something pathetic in the case 
of this youthful Midas. He is really at a loss what to do 
with his money. He has charitable fits, in the course of 
which he ferries people over the Seine for nothing, and 
presents postmen with bicycles. These are not prodigious 
services to humanity, but they show a certain instinct for 
benevolence, which makes it a pity that such a man serves 
no better purpose on the whole than that of stimulating 
Anarchism. 

An interesting fact about the Hereford Musical Festival 
is that Mr. J. T. Carrodus had six sons playing various 
instruments in the orchestra led so brilliantly by himself. 
This is probably unique in the long history of the Festivals 
of the Three Choirs. A great deal of praise has justly been 
awarded to the splendid body of singers who responded so 
readily to the heavy call made on their services during 
this festival. The young conductor, Mr. George Robertson 
Sinclair, made a further advance in the favour of the many 
keen critics who watched his baton. The place of Mr. 
Edwin Houghton, who was absent from ill-health, was 
supplied by Mr. Hirwen Jones. The new soloists, Miss 
Evangeline Florence and Miss Agnes Wilson, were very 
successful. Hereford more than sustained its reputation 
for hospitality to the hundreds who thronged the city. 


Since Mr. Frederick Wedmore wrote, some years ago, 
his ‘‘ Pastorals of France,” he has produced nothing 
commensurate with the great literary talent displayed by 
that book, though we have had a volume of ‘* Renunci- 
ations” from his pen. He has now, however, completed 
a book showing a greater variety of treatment than 
either of the above. It will be published in October by 
Mr. Elkin Mathews, under the title of ‘‘ English Episodes.” 
One or two of the stories deal lightly with the fortunes of 
an ‘‘ Aérated Bread Girl” and ‘‘ A Young Lady at the Bar,” 
while another is concerned with the love affairs of an 
eminent English poet. Two other titles are ‘‘ The Fitting 
Obsequies”’ and ‘‘The Vicar of Pimlico.” Both of these 
stories appeared in The Jilustrated London News. 
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HOME AND FOREIGN NEWS. 

Her Majesty the Queen, at Balmoral, accompanied by 
Princess Beatrice, has received as her guests Princess 
Henry of Prussia and the Duchess of York, and has been 
visited by Princess Louise and the Marquis of Lorne. The 
Prince of Wales, since his return from Germany, has called 
with the Duke of Orleans on the widowed Comtesse de 
Paris at Stowe House, Buckinghamshire, and on the 
Princes of the Orleans family while they were in London. 
His Royal Highness went to Sandringham on Saturday, 
Sept. 15, returned next day to London, and on Monday, 
the 17th, went to Penrith, in Cumberland, on a visit to 
Lord and Lady Brougham aud Vaux, leaving Brougham 
Hall next day for Scotland. 

The Duke of Argyll, in a letter on the subject of the 
House of Lords, expresses his 
conviction that never in the 
history of human government 
has such a signal illustration 
been given of the inestimable 
value of two separate and in- 
dependent Houses as in the 
course of affairs since 1885. 

The 


Associated Chambers 


of Commerce have concluded 
their autumn conference for 
this year at Huddersfield. 
They were addressed by Sir 


Courtenay soyle, Secretary to 
the Board of Trade. Resolu- 
tions were passed in fayour of 
the formation of public trusts 
for the acquisition and work- 
ing of water-ways, with powers 
for the compulsory purchase 
of canals now under the control 
of railway companies; of th 
consolidation and amendment 
of the laws relating to the 
promotion of public companies ; 
of the creation of inter-imperial 
postal and telegraph routes ; 
of further concessions in inland 
telegraph rates; of the estab- 
lishment of boards of arbitration 
and conciliation to deal with 
labour disputes; and of the 
appointment of Board of Trade 
inspectors to superintend the 
working of the Merchandise 
Marks Act. Resolutions in 
favour of a graduated income- 
tax and of the restriction of 
pauper alien immigration were 
rejected. 

The Marquis of 


Ripon, 


Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, on Sept. 14 enter- 
tained the members of the 
Associated Chambers of Com- 
merce at Fountains Abbey. He 


acknowledged the value of those 
Chambers guiding the 
Government in dealing with 
many public questions; but 
Government had to consider 
questions from other points of 
view besides that of our own 
trade and commerce. For in- 
stance, a demand had been made 
for the annexation of Swaziland, 
but by treaties of 1884 and 1890 
we were unable, without the 
sanction of the South African 
tepublic, to annex the country 
of the Swazis. 

The Scottish collieries’ strike, 
so far as Western Scotland is 
concerned, virtually ended on 
Monday, Sept. 17, when about 
17,000 men returned to work, 
in most cases unconditionally. 
Delegates have met in Glasgow 
to consider the terms offered 
by the non-associated masters. 
A motion for submitting these 
terms to the miners by a test 
ballot was rejected in favour of 
an amendment declaring that 
the acceptance of the offer 
would be detrimental to the 
best interests of the miners, and 
postponing further action till 
the conference of the British 
Federation in Edinburgh. 


as 
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inspectors, clergy, and ministers of all denominations ; 
three-fourths of the teachers have been taught in schools 
and colleges controlled by the clergy of the Church of 
England, and of those equipped at other colleges at least 
one-third are members of that Church. On these and 
other grounds they request that the circular recently issued 
to teachers be withdrawn. 


The robbery of a Belgian diamond-merchant, Mr. Spyzer, 
of Antwerp, in London on Thursday, Sept. 13, has occupied 
the attention of our police. Mr. Spyzer had come to 
London with the view of selling a large quantity of 
diamonds. He was induced to visit a person calling him- 
self Morris, who had taken an office at 70, Hatton Garden, 
and who said that he wished to purchase diamonds. An 
appointment was made, and the moment Mr. Spyzer entered 








The Bank of England held 
its half-yearly Court on Sept. 13, 
when Mr. David Powell, the 
Governor, in moving a _ half- 
yearly dividend of £4 per cent., 
explained that the reduction was not due to any losses 
incurred, but to the impossibility of profitably employing 
the Jar re funds accumulated in the Bank and to the low 
value o’ money. He cited figures to show that the Baring 
liquidation had proceeded favourably, liabilities having 
been reduced to £2,481,985, and the debt to the Bank 
to £2,409,000. The assets showed an apparent surplus of 
£667,412. 


The executive of the National Union of School Board 
Teachers have issued a statement with regard to religious 
instruction in the London Board Schools. They protest 
against the reopening of the compromise of 1871 
‘* perilous and incendiary.” They declare that there is no 
parental demand or justification for change; the scholars 
have been carefully and reverently taught the essentials 
of the Christian faith as drawn from Holy Scripture ; 
the religious lessons and observances in London Board 
Schools have always won high commendation from parents, 
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the office he was overpowered and rendered insensible—as 
he thinks, by chloroform. When he recovered he found that 
he had been robbed of diamonds of which the cost price was 
about £2800, bonds and other documents worth £3000, with 
his purse, watch, and chain. 


In the report of the executive of the National Free 
Labour Association, to be presented at the annual con- 
ference in October, statistics are given concerning the 
position of free labour in Great Britain. Up to the end 
of August 228,000 seamen had been registered as free 
labour men. In the metropolitan docks the demand for 
free labour tickets has been so great that it has been 
necessary to limit their issue. ‘* The aggressive attitude of 
Messrs. Burns, Mann, Tillett, and Wilson, with their ‘new 
unionism,’ has resulted in their utter defeat, and 
converted Southampton, Plymouth, Cardiff, and Dublin, 
as well as Hull, into free labour ports.”” The report says 
that out of 9,786,073 male persons of twenty years of age 
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or over who are working for their living in the United 
Kingdom, only 1,109,014 are members of trade unions, 
leaving 8,677,059 to be described as free labour men or 
non-unionists. ‘‘ Persistent and cruelly unjust efforts”’ 
have been made to force unwilling men to join the 
trade societies, many of which are run on purely party 
grounds or to further the socialistic schemes of the union 
leaders. But voluntary and compulsory additions to trade 
unions between 1891 and 1892 leit a total of 18,000 less 
than the desertions. The numerical strength of the unions 
has gone back in spite of the agitators; and the 11 per cent. 
will not be allowed to coerce 89 per cent. of the workmen 
of the country. The report also deals with the question as 
to what effect trade unionism has on the trade of the 
country. The value of fixed capital laid idle by the 
strikes in various trades in 1891 amounted to £9,493,000. 
But the most fearful indications 
of the evil wrought by strikes 
in 1891, 1892, and 1893 are 
shown by the exports from Great 
Britain during the three quarters 
of each of those years ending 
Sept. 30. The totals were in 


1891, £187,475,396; in 1892, 
£170,480,788 ; in 1893, 
£165,393,621, or a difference 


of nearly £22,000,000 between 
1891 and 1893. Notwithstand- 
ing this diminution in produc- 
tion, the bill of the nation for 
food and drink imported has not 


stood still or diminished. Great 
Britain has been paying this 
bill not out of income from 
material produced, but out of 
capital. 


The President of the French 
Republic, M. Casimir - Perier, 


has been inspecting fortress 
garrisons and viewing thei 
field manceuvres at Vaujours, 
Meaux, Bondy, Chateaudun, 
and other places not very dis- 
tant from Paris. The I'rench 


naval force in the Indian Ocean 
is to be recruited by a cruiser, 
a dispatch. vessel, two gun. 
boats, and a transport. 


The German Kmperor, 
William II., has reviewed the 
German fleet at Swinemiinde, 
on the Baltic and has 
attended the autumn military 
reviews in East Prussia and in 
Posen; his Majesty, speaking 
rather as King of Prussia than 
as Emperor, seriously 
lectured the great landowners 
upon their opposition to the 
measures of his Government 
with regard to the  corn- 
laws, and has spoken’ very 
severely of the Polish nobility 
in Posen, 


coast, 


has 


The Emperor Francis Joseph 
of Austria, King of Hungary, 
has, on the contrary, in his 
visits to Hungary and Galicia, 
found occasion to be gratified 
by the loyal and cordial friend- 
liness of all classes in the eastern 
provinces of his dominion. In 
the Austrian Delegation at 
Vienna, Count Kalnoky has 
made his usual statement about 


the foreign relations of the 
Dual Monarchy. He said the 
national armaments were not 


required by the exigencies ctf 
the Triple Alliance, but for the 
safety of the country. He laid 
stress on the good understand- 
ing subsisting with both France 
and Russia. Austria-Hungary 
did not propose to interfere 
in Servian affairs, and he saw 
no ground for apprehending that 
the policy of Bulgaria would 
be modified under the present 
Ministry. The friendly rela- 
tions with Roumania had been 
fully maintained. The principle 
of non-interference in the 
Balkan countries was still in 
force for Austria-Hungary. The 
pacific aim of the Triple Alliance 
was becoming well understood. 
jut the Governments were not 
alone responsible for the con- 
tinuation of armaments, which 
was attributable in part to the 
sensational and often mischievous rumours circulated by 
newspapers. 

The Khedive has returned to Egypt. The court-martial 
on the persons charged with complicity in slave-dealing at 
Cairo has returned a verdict of ‘* Not guilty” as regards 
two of the Pashas and six of the other prisoners. ‘The 
other defendants have been convicted and sentenced to 
varying terms of imprisonment. ‘The English Commander- 
in-Chief has confirmed the findings of the Court except in 
reference to the two Pashas, whose a« quitt il he does not 
think justified by the evidence. 

It is officially reported that the chief leaders of the 


insurgent Kaffirs in the north of the Transvaal have 
surrendered to the Boers after som fighting. 
The Samoa rebel chiefs have now surrendered their 


arms to the commander of her Majesty’s ship Curagoa, and 
declared their submission to King Malietoa. The war is 
considered to be at an end. 
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CHAPTER XYVIIT. 

‘Mrs. Belcher!’’? Mrs. Oswell darted from 
her husband’s side through the little gateway 
and stopped in astonishment. Katherine 
stood spellbound and helpless, the tears 
gathering in her eyes and her hands twisting 
nervously together as she vainly tried to 
speak. It was all over, she wi 
and going to be taken back, a prisoner, to a 
judge who would be merciless. Then Mrs. 
Oswell, just as if she had divined her 
thoughts, put her arms round the girl’s neck 
and kissed her. ‘‘ Don’t be afraid,’’ she said. 
‘IT have understood all about it, and we are 
not going to telegraph to Mr. Belcher; so 
don’t look at us as if we were dragons.” 

“It is all right, Mrs. Belcher,’? Mr. 
Oswell said reassuringly; ‘‘ Bee and I were 
very sorry for you, and felt that things must 
have been pretty bad or you wouldn’t have 
done it.’’ 

‘* Where is he?” 
whisper. 

*‘In England, I suppose,’’ Mrs. Oswell 
answered, in a tone of distinct satisfaction. 
‘Let that comfort you. But how did you 
get here? Everyone thought you were at 
the bottom of the sca,’’ she added cheerfully ; 
‘* your trunk turned up from the wreck of 
an American liner, and its owner was sup- 
posed to be drowned.”’ 

Katherine said, dazed, 


discovered, 


Katherine asked in a 


‘‘Its owner?’’ 
‘and my trunk? Oh, I remember, I gave it 
to a chambermaid at Southampton! ”’ 

‘“‘ Well, Mr. Belcher wears a hat-band for 
you, and if you leave him alone I shouldn't 
be surprised if some fine day he marries 
again.” 

‘Oh! let him,’’ Katherine cried, with a 
great throb of relief, ‘‘and don’t tell him 
that you have found me. I was never really 
married to him—I mean that it was never 
like marriage,’’ she added, in answer to the 
surprise on Mr. Oswald's face, ‘‘and we 
were miserable together. Let him live his life 
as he will, and let me go my own way.” 

**Are you alone, dear?’’ Mrs. Oswell 
asked in a low voice. 

** Alone ?’’ Katherine repeated, not even 
understanding the question. ‘‘ Why, yes. 
I met an old friend on board ship an 
made friends with her people,’’ the colour 
came to her face swiftly, ‘‘ but they are not 
here. I am by myself at Laigueglia, and 
the only person I know is a poor woman 
dying at Alassio.”’ 

Mrs. Oswell put her arm through Kathe- 
rine’s. ‘‘Fred,’’ she said to her husband, 
‘let us take her into the hotel and make 
her dine with us; the bell will ring directly— 
she wants cheering up.”’ 

Almost before she was aware of it, they 
had carried their point, and Katherine found 
herself sitting with them in the salle a 
manger of the hotel. ‘‘ And now, tell us 
what you have been doing with yourself all 
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. ts me free,’’ Katherine said, with a long sigh of 

‘*he shall never know that I am alive.’’ 

but—I don't thiat 
lLsaid. ‘Suppose some day he married again 
Lhim into bigamy. It 
looking at 
Windermere, 
with the best grace we « 
must all play the game fairly. You and Bee had better 
And in spite of ail things,’’ he added, 


** we will drink to your happiness, 


think would be quite fair,” 


Mr. Osw you 
would have 
fix, I know,”’ he went on, 
that she re 
out of our awkward fix 


is rather an unpleasant 
her with the kind ey 
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sin lift an, 
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is he filled up her glass, 
Mrs. Belcher.”’ 

‘Happiness! I never knew what happiness was—till 
summer,’’ and the colour rushed to her face again. 

Mrs. Oswell watching her, thought sagely, ‘*‘ Unless I am 
very much mistaken, my dear, you bave been in sight of the 
red lamp since you took to journeying about the world alone. 
A woman gravitates towards it as if by instinct when her 
home relations go wrong.’’ Then she asked aloud, ‘‘ What 


this 


” 


made you come to this place, of all others? 

** It was your talk at Windermere,’’ Katherine answered 
looking at Mr. Oswell. ‘‘I never dreamt that would 
come again: Mrs. Oswell said she didn’t like the little Italian 


you 
places.”’ 

“It’s very odd,” Mrs. Oswell said affectionately, ‘‘ that, 
no matter how much I dislike them at first, I always com 
round to thinking that the things Fred likes and does are 
the best in the world. I positively longed to come abroad 
again, and made him bring me here, and now I am convinced 
that it is the loveliest place [ever saw. We are going away 
in the morning to Monte Carlo, but we mean to get home for 
Christmas—who would believe that it only wants a fortnight 
to it, in this lovely weather? ”’ 

** And you won't tell Mr. Belcher that you have seen me ? 
Katherine entreated. 

** Did he treat you very badly ?’’ Mr. Oswell asked. 
answered sadly. 


” 


‘*He made me miserable,’’ she ‘* The 
morning I came away, and the night before, he struck me—even 
to think of him frightens me.”’ Mr. Oswell was silent a 
moment, then he answered slowly— 

“You will have to let him know that you are alive, my 
dear young lady; it may be hard lines, but if there is a law 
one has to abide by it. We will take care of you,’”’ he went 
on gently, ‘‘and see that he doesn't ill-treat you. Perhaps 
he would consent to a legal separation; then, at least, you 
would not goabout dreading discovery, only it seems hard that 
you should have no future before you but that of a woman 
separated from her husband—which is never a very satisfactory 
one.”’ 

*T did not dream what I 
Katherine said despairing]: 

‘People never do, my dear,’ Mr 


was doing when I married,’’ 


** but still 


Oswell said ; 
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Have courage, dear; we will stand 


you. 

‘*Oh, Mrs. Oswell!’ Katherine cried passionately, resting 
her head down on the back of the seat, ‘‘I cannot do it, I 
It isn’t only that I don’t care for him—lI hate him and 
shrink from him. He is horrible—horrible ; even to think of 
him makes me shudder. There cannot be anything in the 
world so cruel as to be married to a man you don’t love ; and it 
isn’t only that I don’t love him,’’ she added desperately, ‘‘ but 
that I love somebody else. You have been very kind to me 
and so I will tell you all. I love somebody else with all my 
heart and soul, and think of him every minute of my life, and 
long to be with him, and every day away from him—and all 
is an ache and a 


” 


cannot. 


my days must be spent away from him 
sorrow. He is not here, and I shall never see him again. 

** Thank God!’’ Mrs. Oswell said to herself. 

**In a little more than a month he will have started for 
India, and I shall never, never see him again,’’ repeated poor 
Katherine woefully. ‘* But he loved me—he loved me so, and 
he wanted to marry me. Oh! Mrs. Oswell, I should have 
been the happiest woman in the world.”’ 

** But didn’t he know that you were married ?’’? Suddenly 
Mrs. Oswell looked down at Katherine’s fingers: ‘* Why, where 
is your wedding-ring ?”’ 

**[ threw it into the sea,’’ she answered, with a satis- 
faction she could not help. ‘* No, he didn’t know; he thought 
I was a girl.”’ 

* But know Mrs. Oswell 
shocked and bewildered, easy-going though she was by nature. 

*“Yes, yes; he knows everything, and probably despises 
me and thinks me even worse than you do, for he and his 
mother---they were together, and I stayed with them at 
Generoso—could not understand why I refused him, though I 
Joved him and made no secret of it, till I stood up one night 
aud told them the truth. But I could not bring myself to tell 
them that he had struck me. It seemed-ungenerous to tell that 
of a man they had never seen, and who was not there to defend 
himself. lesides, my pride would not let me confess it, it was 
so humiliating, and when I had finished, almost before they 
had had time to recover, I vanished from their sight, and the 
next morning I got up very early and left a note for Miss 
carried down in a chair from 
me till she reached Mendrisio. 
It was chilly and 
ifterwards [ 


does he now?’ was a little 


Bennett—she was to be 
Generoso and did not want 
I started on fovt at five in the 


raining,’ she went on with a shudder, ‘‘ thouch 


morning 
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the sun shining up on the mountains. I shall never 
forget that long walk down while I live—it was like welking 
down from Heaven. Miss Bennett followed earlier than I 
expected, got away by the morning train, perhaps 
before they even found out that we had started. I wrote to 
Mrs. Alford from here, but her that she was 
angry with me, and Jim didn’t send me a single word. All 
that is over, Mrs. Oswell, but I love him with all my heart, and 
could be happy with him, though we were beggars in the street 
and he beat me every day. That is the whole difference. How 
could € go back to Mr. Belcher and be a wife to him whom I 
while in my 


and we 


answer showed 


never loved at all—never did anything but fear 
heart Iam always with another man and belong to him?” 
**Well,”’? said Mrs. Oswell, with “it is a 
terrible corner, and I don’t see what ” 
** Leave me alone,’’ Katherine entreated, 
You shall hcar from me later 


a long sigh, 
done. 
‘*and tell no one 


is to be 


after 


Leave me alone 


that vou have seen me. 
I have seen poor Miss Bennett die, perhaps. 
wait till I have thought it all out for myself and write 
I want to do what is right. I do indeed, but 
things are not to be borne.’ 

“There is no merit in doing right when it is casy, it is 
the difficulty that makcs it virtue.’’ 

‘And even then it is only duty. Oh, Mrs. Oswell, I have 
conclusion that morality is often the sorriest 
thing in the world. But I am not a foolish girl any longer. 
Iam a woman who has suffered and thought, and loved and 
best—but 


walt 
to you. some 
’ 


come to the 


striven, and I want to do my best—my very, 
I must fight it out alone ; I must be alone to work out my own 
she added with a sob, 


very 


Remember,’’ 
mine to bear, for ever and 


salvation or the reverse. 
‘whichever it is—it will be mine, 
She stopped, but her face was on her arm, which was 
twisted over the back of the seat. Mrs. Oswell looked at her 


these strong emotions did not often come her way, 
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and she did not 
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you good if you talked it over with him, dear.’’ 
*T can’t talk it over with anyone any more,’’ Katherine 
back to Laigueglia. 


know what to do with them. 
said. Things may turn 
and, of though it 
cood thing that the 


so unhappy,’ shiv 


nach course, may 
other man 
women are very htunan, 
-there 


I wish you 


a masculine minine 


would do 


‘*Let me go 
You have been very good 


answered desperately. 
I am glad to have seen you both. 
to me, and I know you will be, but let me be for a little 
while, and then I will write to you; and till then promise 
not to say that you have seen me.”’ 

“Ves, dear, I will, and I will answer for Fred, too.’ 

** Now let ine go.” 

** Are you in a pension *?’’ 

‘*No, I have a room over a little shop in Laigueglia. It 
looks on the sca I go back and sit in the dark and 
think it all out by myself.”’ 

They walked back with her almost in silence, along the 
bare white road, beside the sea. The village was dark and still, 
though it was hardly eight o’clock, for light is dear in Italy, and 
the little lamp beside which the peasants sit on the long winter 
cvenings hardly does more than betray the shadows round 
them. The church at the end of the little street looked high and 
staring white ; the sands and the dark sea be youd were plain 
enough, but they could make out nothing else. They stopped 
before the house in which Katherine lodged; th: 
but she pushed 


’ 


want to 


shop was 
closed, there was no sign or sound of life; 
open the door and showed them that it had been left ajar in 
order to admit her. Mrs. Oswell looked curiously in at the 
narrow passage, but there was nothing to be seen. Tor one 
moment Katherine thought of asking her to enter and see the 
room that was now her home, but her courage failed, she 
wanted to be alone somuch. She was aching to get up to it— 
the little whitewashed room with the coloured pictures round it, 
and the fantastic ceiling decorated in cheap Italian fashion— 
she wanted to throw open the window and look outwards 
towards the sea. 

‘*Good-bye,’’ and she held out her hands. 
kissed her on both cheeks. 

** You must write to us,”’ she said. 

‘* After the New Year,’’ Katherine answered, putting her 
weary head down for one moment on the friendly shoulder; 
‘*T want to rest and be still till then. 

** It will be the best thing for you,’’ Mr. Oswell said under- 
standingly, ‘*and be assured that we shall say nothing till 


Mrs. Oswell 


” 


you give us leave.” 


CHAPTER XIX. 

She groped her way up-stairs and pushed open the door. 
The room was faint with the scent of flowers she had gathered 
in the morning. She struck a match and looked round asif to 
be sure that the place was the same one, and she the same 
woman who had come back to it after the experiences of the 
evening. <A white letter on the table caught her eye; it had 
come by hand and not by post. ‘‘Jim!”’’ she cried. ‘A letter 
from Jim!” and she clutched it in her left hand, while with 
the right she tremblingly held the match to a candle. Then 
she tore open the envelope. 

** We are on our way to England, and I stopped at Alassio, in 
order to see you. Am going on by the next train, 10.20 to-night. 
Miss Bennett said you had left her to retwn to your place, but there 
mistake. J 


before nine and walk as far as the éhurch and back. 


seems to be some will get food, and return at a little 


If you get 
this, will you let me see you, even if it is only for a minute ?”’ 
** And I might have missed you!”’’ she gasped Oh, my 
dear! To think I shall see you again!’’ She read his letter 
a second time, and kissed it; then joyfully extinguished the 
light and went down the dark stairs, out of the house and 
swiftly along the street, feeling like a swallow flying south. 
Someone was waiting by the church. She stopped and hesitated, 
and a little cry escaped her. 

** Oh, dear- oh, Jim! I thought I should 


Jim, never, 
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never see you again. I can’t bear it—I can’t bear it, indeed. 
The happiness is too great ’’—and she burst into tears. 

“Why, Kathy—my dear Kathy.’”’ He put his arms 
round her, and looked down at her face, though in the 
dim light he could hardly see it. ‘‘Is it as bad as that, my 
dear? I hoped that it was better for you, and that it was only 
I who went on caring. I couldn’t make myself go away for 
ever without seeing you once more, or without a single 
word vs 

**Oh, Jim!’’ she whispered with a great sigh of thankful- 
**T thought we should never meet again. Nothing in 


” 


ness. 
the world will matter now. 

‘*My poor little girl—look here—let 
the beach. I sawa seat there. The population of Laigueglia 
appears to be dead and buried.”’ 

‘Oh, to think that we are together again, and by the 
Mediterranean,’’ she said in a voice trembling with joy. ‘‘It 
is like a wonderful dream.’’ And she clung to his arm as 
they went towards the sea. ‘‘ Now, tell me,’’ she went on, 
when they had found the seat—‘‘tell me, have you been 
angry—what did you think—why didn’t you send me a single 
word in the Mummy’s letter? ”’ 

‘“*Angry, my child? No. I have thought nothing except 
that I love you, and for that reason had better not write. I 
was ill when the Mummy wrote—that confounded fever got 
hold of me again—but we thought that it would worry you if 
you knew. I say, what a wonderful place this is! I wish 
we could stay here for ever, you and I.’’ He looked up for 
a moment as a breath from the orange-trees was wafted to 
him. To the left was the still 
village, to the right the Corniche 
road going on to Andora; in front 
the sands and the sea; a little way 
ahead, at each end of the bay, 
were the dark rocks, and on the 
left the of in 
the background were the moun- 
and the 
strange spell of night and silence. 


us come and sit on 


island Gallinara ; 


tains, over everything 
‘* If we could only have a century 
of it,’’ he said, with a long sigh. 
“Ah, if we could,” she echoed 
-** But tell the 
Mummy—where is she ? 
‘*At present she is waiting for 
me at Ventimiglia. Wecame from 
Genoa to-day, get to England the 
day after to-morrow. I told her 1 
must see you again; the train goes 
by the station, and I couldn't pass 
it. She was very angry, and 
thought it wrong; perhaps it is, 
but never mind. I got out at 
Alassio as we came by, and go on 
by the next train, 10.20, which is 
the mail through to Marseilles. 
We should have had to wait for it 
in any case, and I wait here with 


me about 


” 


eagerly 


you.”’ 
‘*And she wouldn’t come and 
’? He shook his head. 


, 


see me too? 
** And she won't forgive me?’ 
‘“My dear, she wants you to 
write to your uncle, or else to go 
to England as soon as I am gone, 
to her house, aud to let her write 
to your husband and see what can 
be done.”’ 
** And do you wish it too ?’ 
*“T can't wish it,’’ he 
gently, ‘‘ but something ought to 
be done.”’ 
‘*He thinks that I am dead,’’ 
and she explained briefly the mis- 
take about her box and the meeting 
with the Oswells. ‘‘Why should 
he ever know that I am alive? 
Jim, I have been sorry that I told you,’ she whispered. 
**You might have married me and taken me to India and 
nobody would have known. He would have been thankful that 
I was dead, and we should have been happy all our lives. It 
would have done no one any harm. I couldn’t have done it 
because I couldn’t have borne to deceive you. But would it 
have been wrong ?”’ 
‘* Tt doesn’t do to fly in the face of the law: it has a way of 
avenging itself.’’ 


’ 


said 


** Yes, I know—Mr. Oswell said that too; but would it 
have been wrong in itself? Would it be wrong if you took 
me away now and he never knew that I was alive, and we were 
faithful to each other all our lives? ’’ 

‘Tt won’t do, dear,’’ and he shook his head. ‘‘ We have 
got to do the best we can in the world and to put the best we 
know into it.”’ 

‘** But it wouldn’t do anyone any harm,”’ she pleaded. 

** That is a thing we can never insure. Look here, Kathy,’’ 
he said, resting his two hands across her shoulder and trying 
to see her face through the darkness. ‘‘Suppose we did us 
you say, and called each other man and wife in India.”’ 

‘*T always feel as if I were married to you,’’ she whispered. 
Tell me why ?”’ 


, 


‘* Do you, my swect ? 

** Because we loved each other and told each other so, up 
at Generoso. And you kissed me,’’ she whispered, lower still, 
but with a courage the darkness gave her, ‘‘and held me in 
your arms, and I knew that you cared for me, and I felt my 
heart so full of love for you. Nothing can undo it, nothing as 
long as I live, or try as much as I will—it is like a marriage 
tie.’’ 

** And it shall be like one to me,’’ he said tenderly ; ‘‘but 
we are going to do the right thing for all that, and not the 
wrong one. e, as I my darling, that we did live 


Suppo sav, 
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as man and wife in India, and he found it out. There would 
be a divorce.”’ 

** But that would set me free.”’ 

‘* Ata terrible price. We might have children some day, 
you and I; we should wish for them if we were natural people. 
Would you like them to grow up and find out our disgrace ? 
It is no good, my dear; nothing will make a wrong thing 
right, and no amount of repenting will ever undo it. We 
should have to turn the world backwards to blot it out, even 
though we were forgiven a dozen times over, for a deed once 
done is done to all eternity: that is the worst of it. I love 
you with all my heart, God knows; but I am not going to 
make the woman I love afraid to look other people in the 
The fact that we love each other ought to make us 
love is rather 


face. 
strong enough to do the right thing, or the 
poor stuff. ‘The hardness of it won't be all yours; it 
be worse for me in India, knowing that you are with him, 
perhaps, and with an indefinite dread that wili make me long 
to blow his brains out.”’ 

**Oh, Jim, I know that you are right,’ 
face down on his hands, she kissed them. ‘‘ Yes, let me,”’ 
she suid, as he tried to draw them away. ‘ Let me, I want 
to kiss your hands, Iam not good enough for you to kiss my 
face —for I have been trying to make you do wrong. 

‘*No, she hasn‘t,’’ he said tenderly, ‘‘she is only a little 
weak woman—my little Eve, and I love her, my dear, my 
And since she can’t be my wife, I will 


” 


will 


* and resting her 


” 


swect, L love her. 
promise her never to marry anyone else as long as I live. 
** But I should like you to marry and be happy, Jim. 


abwpwe 
tek le ie ' 


THE PRISON AT TANGIER. 

When you say that you love me it makes me feel as if I 
could do anything in the wide world,’’ and she took his hands 
and put them together, and rested her forehead down upon 
them. ‘‘ Anything in the wide world,’”’ she repeated, after 
a long minute’s silence, ‘‘no matter how difficult it is. It 
gives me strength, and I will prove it—I will, indeed. Give 
me a little time just to gather myself together, and you shall 
Don't ask me—I can’t tell you, but it shall be done— 
not yet, but in a little time. When do you start for India?’’ 

**On the twenty-sixth of January.’’ 

* Till then,”? she said with a gasp, ‘‘till that day let 
your poor Eve live in her Eden, to think of you and love you, 
and grow strong to do that which is most difficult. Hark! 
the clocks are striking. Those are the Alassio clocks ; 
hear them all this way when the wind is in the right quarter. 
What time train go, Ten-twenty? That 
was half-past nine,’’ she went on excitedly. ‘‘ You must 
dearest, you must go, and perhaps it is better. Let 
back with you to Alassio; the late train doesn’t stop here. 
Let us have this one last walk together.”’ 

**No. You would have to come back alone and in the 
dark. I shall scurry along quickly enough by myself. We 
will have five minutes more together here, my sweet, and then 


see. 


we 


does your Jim? 


ro 


os 


me walk 


” 


good-bye. 
‘** Shall you write to me? ”’ she asked. 
** Better not. We shall hear of each other through the 
Mummy. All things have to be paid for, Kathy. 
the sorrow of parting too big a price for having met and 


Is even 
loved each other? ’”’ 

**No,”’ she whispered, ‘‘ and I will make it another thank- 
offering, Jim dear, be sure of that, though to-night I can’t 
tell you how or when it will be 

‘*Tt is time to go,”’ he said reluctantly, and turned her 
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face up to his and looked at it as though he never expected to 
see it again in this world. Then they walked back slowly to 
the village. 

‘* Jim,’’ she said, ‘‘ you will go past Laigueglia in the train. 
I will listen for it by the open window, and shall sce it as it 
goes by between me and the sea.”’ 

*T sha’n’t know which is your window.” 

‘Yes, you shall,” she exclaimed, ‘‘I will light a candle 
and hold it up, and you will see it in the darkness and know 
when you are passing me.”’ 

‘*That is splendid, my darling. 
lights in my pocket, I will light one as an answer. 
What! is this the place already ¢ 
she answered woefully. 
A quarter past ten. She was standing by the open window 
the minutes: five he would start from 
‘**T will do it,’’ she was saying to herself. ‘‘ Oh, my 


By Jove, I have a box of 
You will 
see it plainly. = 

** Yes, Jim, already,’ 


counting more and 
Alassio 
dear, my dear, what does the rest matter now that I have had 
that one hour with you, have seen your face and heard your voice 
and felt your kisses. I could walk to the stake and be burnt 
and not feel it while this joy is so strong upon me. It helps 
me to know how they bore things in the old days for love of 
Christ. Oh, Jim, my dear, my dear! There is nothing I 
would not do forlove of you. Hark! itis coming—the train has 
started—he will be here directly !’? With feverish haste she 
lighted the candle and stood with it by the open window 
looking out into the darkness. Nearer and rearer it rambled— 
it was passing. She waved the flickering 
a little flash from one of the 
of the dark train. A 
escaped her: > Ce. 


> she exclaimed. 


nearer 
candle 


—quicker 
and suddenly there was 
windows 

cry my 

darling !’ It is 
all over for ever and ever; but I 
will do even that for love of you!’ 
(To be 


continued.) 

PRISON 
TANGIER. 
The Kabyle insurrection against 
the new Sultan of Morocco has 
excited the rabble of Tangier to 
some acts of violence, which are 
likely to fill the prison. That 
place, which was visited and 
sketched by our Artist, M. 
Montbard, is a dismal building 
in the Citadel, with an inner 
courtyard surrounded by an 
arcade upon square pillars; 
there is a fountuin to drink and 
wash at. The interior may be 
inspected by visitors looking 
through a heart-shaped hole cut 
in the thick door. Here 
the prisoners can at times see 
the faces of their friends, and 
receive from them supplies of 
food which the Sultan’s officials 
omit to distribute. A massive 
bench, three feet wide, and white- 
washed like the walls, extends 
along one side and the upper 
end of the court, which is paved 
with round pebbles. The jailer, 
an old soldier with a white 
beard, muffled in the folds of 
his burnous, smokes a long pipe 
and surveys the disconsolate 
captives. These have their legs 
chained together, with iron rings 
just above the ankle, which 
often rub away the flesh to the 
bone, and which reduce the step 
toa few inches. It is not an 
inviting lot to be a_ prisoner 
among the Moors. ‘The reader 
of Mr. Hall Caine’s powerful 
romance, ‘‘ The Scapegoat,”’ may 
be assured that, in the descrip- 
tion of the wretched condition 
of captives under the rule of the Sultan and the provincial 
Pashas, there is no exaggeration. It is not only criminals 
who are so cruelly treated; many a Jewish merchant, for 
the purpose of extorting money from him, has been made 
to endure sufferings which are almost indescribable, under 
a tyranny without law and without mercy, 
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King Oscar, in a proclamation to the Swedish people, 
announces that on Dec. 9 next the solemn celebration of 
the three hundredth anniversary of the birthday of Gustavus 
Adolphus will be held. The occasion will be regarded as a 
national celebration. 

A return has been issued showing that since the begin- 
ning of 1892, up to March 31 last, 1107 soldiers have been 
given established post-office situations in the United King- 
dom, and that 1110 have been put into unestablished 
situations in London; 4354 men other than soldiers were 
appointed to established situations in the United Kingdom, 
and 2349 to unestablished situations in London during the 
same period. Of the soldiers employed, 30 were dismissed 
from established and 82 from unestablished situations, the 
numbers of civilians dismissed being 64 and 99 respectively. 

Returns published by the statistical department of the 
Board of Trade show a remarkable decline in the amount 
of emigration. It appears that the total number of persons 
of British nationality who left our shores for places out of 
Europe in the eight months ending with August was only 
97,588, as compared with 154,789 in the corresponding 
period of last year. The former figure is made up of 
61,604 English, 8862 Scotch, and 27,122 Irish. The most 
marked falling off is in the emigration to the United 
States and Canada, while to the Cape there are 8359 
British emigrants; all but about 750 were English. Since 
1884 there has been a continuous decline in the number of 
British emigrants, from 320,118 in that year, 
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Comte de Bondy, Comte Ferdinand de Montesquieu, 
Barons Chambaud de Latour, Schrader, and others. ‘The 
French gentlemen wore simple evening dress; the Duke of 
York wore a naval uniform. Tord Suffield represented 
the Prince and of Wales; 
present ; Colonel Gordon appeared for Prince and Princess 
The funeral 


The proces ssion was led by the servants of the 


Princess Earl de Grey was 


Christian. wreaths were sent forward to the 
church. 
household from Stowe, joined by 
from the Chateau d’Eu, 
the hearse with the 

noblemen, other 
hundred and fifty persons could 
the church; the ladies sat on the left-hand 
the the right. The interior of the 
ing was draped in black, with white bows. 

Charette, formerly commander of the Pontifical Zouaves, 
stood the altar rails, holding a flag inscribed, 
‘*Coour de Jésus, sauvez la France.” The 
clergy were the Cardinal-Archbishop of Westminster, the 
Archbishop of Southwark, Monseigneur IHulst, from the 
Cathedral of Notre Dame de Paris, the Abbé Loisel, of 
the French chapel near Portman Square, and Father 
Thomas, of the chapel in Leicester Square. A low requiem 
mass was recited by Monseigneur Hulst ; the usual service 
for the burial of the dead was performed; the Cardinal 
and other prelates, walking around the coffin, applied 
incense and pronounced absolutions and _ benedictions. 
After further special prayers, the coffin was carried 
to the vault. No hymns were sung; but the 
organist, Mr. J. Capes, played two or three airs 
of Spohr’s and Mozart's. Shortly after three o'clock 
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THE CHAPEL PREPARED FOR THE FUNERAL SERVICE, 


the mourning parts left Wey bridge, most of them 


returning to Stowe. 
The floral decorations exhibited at 
as to fill two railway vans. 


this funeral were 
abundant The wreath 
contributed by the King and Queen of Portugal bore the 
simple inscription: ‘*‘A notre pére—Carlos et Amélie.” 
Our Queen sent a crown of white lilies and palms as ‘*‘ Une 
marque d’affectueuse amitié et d’estime de la part de sa 
cousine, Victoria, R.I.’’ On the wreath of the Prince and 
Princess of Wales were the words: ‘* As a token of sincert 
affection and deep regrets from Alexandra and Albert 
The Duchess of Albany also expressed her 
like the bereaved family. 


department France 


so 


Edward.” 
with 
of 


sympathy in manner 
Almost 


by a 


was represented 
and 


every 
tribute from a 
Paris, Toulouse, and other 
of the existence of a Monarchical party in their midst. 
The politician might smile at reading such inscriptions as, 
‘Toulouse Roi,” from 


sent ‘ Comité Royaliste,” 


large towns gave evidence 


we jeunesse Monarchiste de au 
** Le Comité Royaliste de Gironde,” ‘* Le Comité Royaliste 
départementale de la Droite, Ile et Vilaine,” affixed to 
wreaths displayed at the railings of an English station, 
against which they were for a moment placed before being 
conveyed to the church, three or four hundred yards 
distant. After the funeral, the Duke of Orleans attended, 
in London, a private meeting of the I’rench Royalists, and 
read to them a short address. It is said that he does not 
intend to reside in England. 

The political testament of the late Comte de Paris has 
been published in Paris. It prescribes no particular line of 
conduct forhis son. It declaresthat the hereditary monarchy, 
vested in the House of Orleans, can alone save France. 


PRIESTS’ PROCESSION LEADING THE FUNERAL CORTEGE FROM THE CHAPEL TO THE GRAVE, 
From Photographs by Messrs. Russell and Sons, Baker Street, 
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FUNERAL CORTEGE EN ROUTE TO THE CHAPEL, 


From a Photograph by Russell and Sons, Baker Siveet 
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ARRIVAL OF THE FUNERAL PROCESSION AT THE GATE OF THE CHAPEL, 


Drawy sy Mr. Wittiam Simpsoy, 
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OLD SUNDAY READING. 
BY ANDREW LANG. 


longer kept, in literary matters, with th 
childhood of men now middle-aged, 


Sunday is no 
strictness. In the 
were 


books which were reckoned really *‘ Sunday books” 


neither numerous nor entertaining. Still, few-could deny 
that Weal Vagazine or the Arminian Magazine wasa 
Young fortu- 

Arminian Magazine 
Magazine, yet 
pictures, I admit, 
of Wesleyan 
men. But the 
varied and exciting. ‘* A Survey of 

lin Creation” is like an article of Mr. 
rh the point of view is different. We 
and the cure for its bite. 


Arminians were much mor 
. for the 

reading as the Strand 
and serious. The 
they are all portraits 


h ind Ome 


ere not 


Parantula * There is no 


senseless 
When he 


the patient dances for six hours: 


while he {the patient lays “ 
itionless a musician plays several tunes. 

on the right one 
that he feels better ; 
As this exercise is not ‘ promiscuous 
Wesley 


drowns 


but dances for six or seven days. 


Mr. 
a few cases the patient 
circumstances illustrate 
but on the other 


hand, I am equally at a loss to see where Evolution comes 


dancing,” 
makes no objection. In 
llow these 


wisdom we are not 


himself. 
creative informed ; 
in. In Medicine we read of a gentleman who, to ease an 
unnamed complaint, swallowed, by way of dose, ‘ta golden 
ball.” It disagreed with but the 
prayer of one of the faithful. Instead of paying the doctor, 


him, he was cured by 
the patient swal- 
lowed the fee. 
Apparitions 
the 
the 
Arminian Maga- 
zine. ‘** With my 
latest breath” 
‘says the 
‘*will I bear my 
tetimony against 


run wild in 


wastes of 


editor) 


giving up to 
Infidels one great 
proof of the In- 
world: I 
mean that of 
Witchcraft and 
Apparitions. I 
do not think any 
unprejudiced man 
can doubt of the 
truth of the fol- 
lowing Narrative.” 

Professor Hux- 
ley, one fears, will 
*un- 


visible 


not be so 
prejudiced” as to 
accept ‘The Evil 
Spirit of Mascon,” 
however Mr. 
Robert Boyle, 
F.R.S., found that 
it overthrew his 
‘*settled 
posedness to be- 
lieve strange 
things.”’ M. Du Moulin, the translator of the tale from 
Percand, thinks that Satan is shy of showing himself, for 
fear he should convince Atheists, and, indeed, this con- 
sideration must be a great check on his activity. However, 
at Mascon, in 1612, he could not refrain, but drew a lady's 
curtains with great noise and violence; he also pulled her 
blankets off, knocked on all the walls, and so disturbed a 
Protestant minister that he called in M. Francois Tornus, 
a notary and a Catholic. At first, for his own reasons, 
Satan would not show off before members of the 
Church, but, in about a week, he took to whistling, and 
even sang a little song about one and tenpence. He next 
gossiped very freely in a human voice, and plucked objects 
out of people’s hands, ‘‘ with other indications of innocent 
mirth,” as Lord Chesterfield says of Mr. William Herbert's 
practical jokes. He threw stones about but hurt nobody, 
and never tore any books. Even the Bishop of Mascon 
was interested in him, and he finally left the house without 
doing any mischief. That is all. 

John and Ann Lambert, of Winlington, were also vexed 
by a bogle in December 1758. They had taken the house 
of Mr. Henry Cooke, a Catholic, lately deceased. The 
sprite began with rattling the latch and beating the walls; 
then he appeared as a man in grave-clothes; next as a 
square light, framing the face, ‘‘as white as chalk,” of a 
This was not in Mr. Cooke's house, but in another, 
Here the spectre 


indis- 


man. 
to which the Lamberts had retreated. 
jumped on Mrs. Lambert, and ‘‘ came” in a surplice, with 
a wig, saying ‘‘ Meet me at one o'clock, and I will tell you 
what I want,” but he never did tell. Next he made a noise 
as of heavy artillery, and appeared in a working dress. 
Presently he took to throwing the little children about the 
room, and shaking the bed. The afflicted parents removed 
to a third house, at the other end of the town, where 
he gcratched, and showed a great light.- He then, for 


PROPOSED POST OFFICE, 
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‘variety entertainment,” appeared 
as the late Mr. Cooke, and he made a noise like grinding 
a hand-mill. He next ‘killed a 
manner,” but what uncommon method of killing a cat he 
adopted we do not learn. Now he brown 
and white calf,’ and next disappeared under the bolster as 
‘*a small black four-footed beast.” The calf, by the wav, 
swelled to the size of a horse, ‘swelling wisibly before their 
Mr. Lambert now saw him as Henry Cooke, 
This was the day before the 


the first time in this 


cat in an uncommon 


showed as ‘‘a 


wery eyes.” 
standing beside the fire. 


wis written, and we are not informed as to 


this 


manifestations. 


account 


whether very versatile sprite persevered in his 

The Arminian Magazine presently tells us how to cure 
children of sleep-walking. It suffices to place a tub of cold 
If they once walk into that, they 


‘* Monsieur, il faut avoir 


water in their rooms. 
will be cured of somnambulism. 
du courage,” said the French gentleman when he 
his face The had not 

enough to persevere, and perhaps the frequent presence of 
tubs of cold water in modern bed-rooms has put down 
sleep-walking. At Newry, in and 
Klizabeth Dixon were much disturbed from 1779 till 1785. 
A dog ** ‘*a little old man’s head.” Their 
own dog was much Their cat ‘ often 
** scratched 


washed 


young somnambulists courage 


Ireland, Frances 
appeared,” and 
alarmed, and died. 
invisible agent,’’ and 
Stones were thrown about, and 
An invisible hand tugged 
walked to and 
things 
them,” 


struggled with some 
Fanny Dixon terribly.” 
poor Fanny was badly hit. 
at her petticoats ; 
puffed 
Clocks 


fro, 
like 


also 


unseen persons 
** little 
running over 


and snorted ; creeping 


seemed to be 
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she is present,” he says in his journal. This part of 
Mr. G. C.’s experiences must have met with general 
On Oct. 3 he was ‘“‘ grievously disturbed by 

The enemy used to pitch into Mr. G. C. 
when in bed. The husband of the sister in religion died, 
but whether he married her or not, I do not know, for lack 
of Vol. vi., Mr. G. C.’s confessions being ‘‘ continued in our 
next.” Someone defends Mr. Prior, as a greater poet than 
Mr. Pope, so wonderfully varied are the contents of this 
delightful religious periodical. 

That Mr. Wesley was a good man we are allagreed, but 
one is not so certain that he would shine as editor of Good 
Words. 


sympathy. 
evil spirits.” 


THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF YORK AT 
LIVERPOOL. 

On Monday. Sept. 10, their Royal Highnesses the Duke 
and Duchess of York, coming from Castle Bromwich, near 
Birmingham, where they had been the guests of Lord and 
Lady Newport, arrived at the Lime Street station, Liver- 
pool, before one o’clock. They were received by the [Karl 
of Sefton, Lord Lieutenant of the county of Lancaster, 
and by the Lord Mayor of Liverpool, Alderman W. B. 
Bowring, with Mrs. Bowring, the Lady Mayoress, and 
the municipal and local officials. Entering state carriages, 
and escorted by mounted Volunteers, they were conducted 
to the site of the new Liverpool Post Office, to perform 
the ccremony of laying the foundation-stone. This building, 
which is to be erected at the order of the Right Hon. 
Iferbert Gladstone, First Commissioner of Works, for the 
Postmaster-General, the Right Hon. Arnold Morley, has 

been designed by 

Mr. flenry Tan- 


ner, architect of 











LIVERPOOL : 


“things as large as lapdogs.” ‘‘They are reduced to 
great want, being incapable of earning their living. 
They still say: ‘ Let the Lord do as seemeth Him good’ ” 
We do not hear that a subscription was raised for 
Meanwhile, at Manchester, the 
Wesleyans were holding love feasts, in which they 
frequently ‘‘ roared out.” Mr. G. was converted after 
‘roaring like a bear” and rolling up and down the floor 
for several days. It is hoped that now he will be ‘an 
ornament to religion.” 

Nobody can deny that Arminian children had lively 
reading provided for them, ghosts being interspersed with 
an account of the salt mines at Wiliska, in Poland. 
Edifying death-beds are common, and “experiences” of 
young Christians. One of these, with other boys, used to 
pray daily in a woodyard, but, being detected, took to 
One is reminded of 


these afflicted spinsters. 


drinking in the same secure retreat. 
the very temporary Revival which occurred during an 
illness of Tom Sawyer. Even Huckleberry Finn had 
strange stirrings, and presented the hero with a tract. 
A little Arminian asked her father to set her for a 
copy, ‘‘ Death is the Gate of Life.” ‘This was on the 
Saturday. She died on the Tuesday.” Another anecdote 
tells us of a man who, buying a lottery ticket, suid, 
“Oh! if I could but get £5000. It would be the very 
thing!” Nosooner had he spoke than the pipe dropped out 
of his hand, and, without any struggle, died in an instant.” 
Grammatically speaking, the pipe died, but probably its 
owner is intended. On the next page, we learn that the Comte 
de Buffon ‘ supposes all the inner part of the Earth to be 
glass.” The credulity of the Comte de Buffon is then gently 
ridiculed. But nothing is said against Mr. G. C., who “‘ heard 
something knock twice,” followed by ‘‘a loud hissing.” He 
had ‘‘ too great pleasure in the company ” of a sister in reli- 


gion. ‘‘I am pained when she is absent, and pleased when 
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her Majesty’s 
Office of Works. 
It will 
large site, bounded 
on each of its four 


public 


cover a 


sides by 
in the 
centre of the 
business pert of 
the city. The 
principal front will 
be in Victoria 
Street, 280 ft. in 
length, the 
in Stanley Street 
and Thomas Street 
being 100 ft. long. 
The land 
bought from the 
Earl of I] lerby. 
The building will 
be in the style of 
the French Renais- 
sance. In the 
basement will be 
the telegraph 
delivery-room and 
letter- 
sorters, porters, 
and others. The 
public office, or the 
post-office proper, 
a fine hall 70 ft.9in. 
by 68 ft., will be in the centre of the principal front on the 
The greater part of the remainder of tho 


streets, 


sides 


was 


rooms for 


YORK. 


ground floor. 
ground floor will be utilised as sorting offices for letters 
and parcels. Letter-boxes will be placed in each of the 
street fronts and also in the public office. On the first floor 
in the principal front will be the rooms for the postmasterand 
staff; in the Stanley Street front those for the superintending 
engineer and staff; and in the St. Thomas Street front 
the returned letter and postmen’s rooms. The second floor 
will be for the telegraph instruments and telephone-rooms 
and dining, cloak, and retiring-rooms; while on the third 
floor will be the battery-room, mechanics’ shops, kitchens, 
and sculleries. The building will be fireproof in con- 
struction and lighted throughout by electricity. The street 
elevations will be faced with stone, while polished granite 
will be used for doorways and columns. It is expected 
that the cost of the building will be about £250,000. 

The Duke of York having laid the foundation-stone, 
and having had the postmaster of Liverpool, Mr. Rich, 
and the architect, Mr. Henry Tanner, presented to him, 
the royal visitors were conducted to the Town Hall, where 
a reception company of nearly eight hundred ladies and 
gentlemen assembled. They were entertained by the 
Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress with luncheon in the 
dining-room, and his Royal Highness made a brief speech, 
proposing the toast, ‘‘ Prosperity to the City of Liverpool, 
and the health of the Lord Mayor.” The next reception 
was in St. George’s Hall, where the Lord Mayor presided ; 
and the Recorder, Mr. Hopwood, read an address from the 
Corporation, to which the Duke of York made a short 
reply. The ex-Lord Mayor, Mr. R. D. Holt, then pre- 
sented to their Royal Highnesses the magnificent wedding- 
gift of massive silver plate for which the people of 
Liverpool subscribed last year. The Duke of York in a 
few words cordially thanked them. 
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ASIATIC POLITICS. 
Problem: of the Far East: Japan, Korea, and China. By the 
Hon. G. N. Curzon, M.P. (Longmans, Green, and Co.) 
The Hon. George N. Curzon is a scholar, a traveller, and 
one who has long endeavoured to form comprehensive views 
of the vast Continent of Asia, with its various empires, 
populations, and types of civilisation. If he does not 
entirely and minutely “survey mankind” from Britain 
to Japan, he labours to form a well-balanced estimate of 
all possible effects upon British interests resulting from 
apparent changes, immediate or to be expected, in the 
condition of the principal States from the Caspian Sea to 
the Pacific Ocean. This means, for the security and pro- 
sperity of our Eastern Empire and of our commerce in the 
farther East, the attitude of Russia, of Persia, and of China 
and Japan, outside the sphere of Indian political agency. 
So, while other writers can tell us much more of 
Afghanistan, Dardistan, the Pamir, Tibet, and the moun- 
tain regions, with their native tribes on the borders of 
Ilindustan and of Burmah, we look to him for a 
shrewd present-day appreciation of the resources and 
disposition of the great Asiatic foreign powers 
on different sides of our Indian dominion 
and of our sphere of trading activity. 

With a portion of these subjects, but 
especially, upon the occasion of the war that 
has recently begun in Corea, with the actual 
position of those two rival powers, China and 
Japan, in the farthest East that geography 
can recognise overland within the limits of the 
Old World—though California may also be 
considered to lie East, when one crosses the 
Pacific from Yokohama to San Francisco— 
Mr. Curzon’s book, opportunely published by 
Messrs. Longmans, is fully occupied. Other 
books on China, other books on Japan, have 
told us a great deal about those countries 
and their inhabitants which Mr. Curzon has 
no need to repeat; some travellers have 
described Corea, which is not an inviting or 
particularly interesting country. But the 
‘** problem” which is just now of much prac- 
tical interest—for a reason easily discerned 
to English mercantile and other concerns 
seems to be the question whether the Chinese 
Empire, which is bigger and more populous 
than all Europe, can endure the shock of this 
war. Mr. Curzon’s book has already been so 
largely quoted in our Journal that we may 
spare further recommendation or indication of 
its contents. Of the eminent Chinese states- 
man Li Hung Chang, much has also been 
said ; here is his portrait once more, bor- 
rowed by permission from the volume under 
notice. R. AcTON. 


“THE CELESTIAL.” 
The Kindness of the Celestial. By Barry Pain. 
(ILenry and Co.)—Mr. Barry Pain has a quite 
special and sympathetic outlook on boy human 
nature. His stories about boys, more than 
anyone else’s, help us to realise that these are 
men in miniature, swayed by the subtleties, 
the mixed motives, the recondite reasonings 
that actuate the *‘children of a larger growth.” 
Boys combine these attributes with that energy 
and joie de vivre that are apt to evaporate with 
the first stress of life, and cause men to look 
back on their schooldays as the happiest in 
their lives. They were little men then, only 
unhampered by the sense of responsibility —of 
respect humain, which, with grown-up people, 
interferes with the proper carrying out of a 
practical joke. An irresponsibility which, 
taken in conjunction with the really elegant 
leisure of school hours, favours the evolution 
of the idea of mischief. A successful deal on 
the Stock Exchange can hardly compare in 
breathless interest with the manipulation of 
a well-planned ‘‘ booby trap.” Mr. Barry 
Pain, however, gives due prominence to the 
serious side of boy nature. ‘If you think,” 
he says, ‘‘ that boys of seventeen and eighteen 
talk like children in the nursery, you have been misled 
by certain stories of school-life!” Mr. Pain does not 
attempt to mislead us. He sets down these innocently wise 
conversations between boy and boy, with a comprehen- 
sion of the existing conditions of boy-mind of every 
age, in a manner that is simply masterly. ‘‘The 
Celestial” is a boy ‘‘ with a quaint Chinese look.’ What 
more was needed to fit him with his nickname? He is 
‘at war” with his master. ‘‘I have had a day with 
Liggers,” he admits. ‘‘I was about two seconds late for 
prep.—row with Liggers! Then when we got to work, I 
saw that fathead Smithson asleep. . [ spilt my ink, 
calculating it would run across and pour over Smithson 
and wake him up. Liggers copped me. ... Going in to 
breakfast I had a slight accident, and fell up against 
Liggers, and he called me a clumsy lout. ... In the 
afternoon at footer, he amused himself by scragging me 
and hacking me, and saying I was off side when I 
wasn’t. ... Then in afternoon-school he sent me out 
of the room for blowing my nose. . I own it made 
a row.... but I never know when it's going to 
make that row and when it isn’t. ” That is the case 
against Liggers. The Celestial determines to ‘“‘ win him 
by kindness.” The first attention paid to Liggers by the 
Celestial is as follows: ‘‘ Liggers crumpled up a corrected 
prose in his hand and aimed it at the waste-paper basket. 
It missed. The Celestial rose from his place, stepped 
softly across the class-room, picked up the ball of paper, 
carefully placed it in the very centre of the waste-paper 
basket, and resumed his seat.’ This and other kindnesses 
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on his part have hardly the desired result. Dut, as he 
remarked later, ‘‘ severity didn’t do Liggers, no more did 
kindness, but illness made him just proper.” That is the rest 
of the story. A rightly constituted person will positively 
love the Celestial. The book is a miscellany. ‘There are 
several extraordinarily verisimilistic portraits de femmes. 
We have Alicia, engaged to Cuthbert and anxious to share 
his literary life. ‘‘ Had she ever written anything?” 
‘** Oh, yes, she had done one, to see if she couldn’t!”” We 
have Elsa, the soi-disant man-killer, ‘‘ who was quite vulgar 
enough to consciously avoid vulgarity ”’ ; and Mrs. Cathley, 
‘*who spent her time in efforts to imperil without losing 
the reputation which, as a matter of fact, she had never 
possessed”; and Ada, who was ‘‘ simply all tact—people, as 
a rule, liked her (until they found her out).”’ To testify to 
the remarkable blend of humour and pathos which is 
Mr. Barry Pain’s forte, we have the tragic story of Ellen 
Rider, the daughter of the people, and of Maud Drelin, 
‘*the woman of soul,” that yet could never find vent in her 
music. VIoLET Hunrv. 


A HIGHLAND ROMANCE. 
Pharais: A Romance of the Isles. By Fiona Macleod, 
(Derby : Frank Murray.)—‘‘ Pharais” is the nervous and 
passionate story of the madness of Alastair Macleod and 
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Gaelic poems interspersed are wild and beautiful. The 
book is an idyll, and one with all manner of ideals now 
unhappily out of fashion. There is the faith of the Gael 
in its pages, but, unlike the faith of the Irish Gael, it does 
not illuminate. On the whole, the little book, exquisitely 
produced, is too mournful, and pitched in too high a key. 
The faintest gleam of humour in it would have been its 
salvation, but there is neither humour nor humanity. 
With these things added to her Celtic passion and vision. 
Fiona Macleod would be a notable addition to the ranks of 
our writers. KATHARINE TYNAN. 
CONVERSATIONS WITH NORTHCOTE. 
Although Hazlitt’s ‘‘ Conversations with Northcote” has 
long been accessible, with other things of the critic’s, in a 
volume of Bohn’s Library, a separate reprint of it was very 
desirable. And that which Mr. Bentley has published, 
under the editorship of Mr. Gosse, is a very good reprint. 
It has a capital essay by the editor on ‘* Hazlitt as an art- 
critic,” a notice of Northeote’s life, an excellent frontis- 
piece from a portrait of him by himself, now in the 
possession of Lord de Tabley, and sufficient notes explain- 
ing allusions to things and persons. The only thing that 
may be missed is a more minute account of Northcote the 
artist. Iie has never been ‘‘ taken up” by 
any critic or collector; and I do not remember 
to have seen many specimens of him in easily 
accessible galleries. What I have seen, I 
confess, has for the most part seemed to me 
to be distinguished by the peculiar drawing, 
half-theatrical, half-wooden, and by the still 
more peculiar furniture-polish scheme of colour 
which pervaded so much of British art during 
the end of the last century and the beginning 
of this. And I would that Mr. Gosse, in a 
few pages of ‘‘reasoned catalogue,” had in- 
dicated the character and the whereabouts of 
such things of Northcote’s as might best relieve 
the artist from the ‘‘ unmerited obscurity ” in 
which he has admittedly fallen. 

It must, however, be confessed that though 
these curious conversations took place, or pro- 
fessed themselves to have taken place, between 
a painter and an art-critic, they are by no 
means limited in their subject toart. Indeed, 
without having made any very laborioussifting, 
but judging by more than one or two read- 
ings, 1 should say that the art part of the 
matter was actually the lesser part in bulk. 
The conversations (which professedly began 
in or about 1826) have been both at the time 
and since suspected of being mere vehicles for 
Hazlitt’s own opinions on things in general, 
thrown into a form which was popular at the 
time and of which the chief example (an 
example, by the way, full of bitter personality 
against Hazlitt himself) is the ‘ Noctes 
Ambrosian.” There can be very little doubt 
that this is, to a certain extent, true; but 
that Northcote’s part in the dialogue is also 
genuine I think there can be no doubt, even 
if the testimony of Patmore, which Mr. Gosse 
quotes, be not accepted as final. A good deal 
of the opinion and sentiment is neither 
Hazlitt’s own, nor put in Hazlitt’s way, and 
there was little in Hazlitt of the imitative 
and dramatic. 

Whether all genuine or partly pastiche, 
however, the book is a very interesting one ; 
and, being quite desultory in composition 
and very good ‘ for thoughts,” it is parti- 
cularly suitable to take up at odd moments, 
to read on journeys, or when one takes 
tobacco and thinks. It has some good stories, 
not always very new, for Hazlitt’s celebrated 
indifference to the hackneyedness of a quota- 
tion if he thought it appropriate distinguished 
him also in regard to stories. The best is, 
I think, the inimitable bit of coxcombry 
attributed to the painter Edward Edwards 
(who must have been a son of Smollett’s 
Pallet) when he entered the Sistine Chapel, 
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From “ Problems of the Far East.” (Longmans, Green, and Co.) 


the doom which fell upon him, his devoted wife, and their 
first-born child. It had better been written in poetry: it 
is so much and so continuously at high pressure that it 
seems almost hysterical. Its success is in the way it repro- 
duces the haunted atmosphere of the Isles. For Fiona 
Macleod's purpose the Isles must ever be isles of storm and 
stress. One never gets a glimpse of them sparkling in the 
sparkling water, as they must sometimes lie of a shimmer- 
ing morning. For the purposes of ‘‘ Pharais” they must 
ever reveal themselves to us in twilight or moonlight, or in 
the black night of storms. If there is fine weather, it 
makes no impress on us. ‘The atmosphere is that of 
loneliness and old superstition which broods like an ever- 
lasting night upon desolate places like the Isles, and sows 
in the human brain the seeds of madness and melancholy. 
To make us feel this is the triumph of ** Pharais.””. We would 
recommend the book to no one inclined to melancholy, 
unless, indeed, he loves his melancholy and would foster it. 
The gloom is the very gloom of the island-dweller, ever 
face to face with the wild waters that shut him away from 
the happy, bustling, noisy world ; living in a twilight land, 
haunted by the ghosts himself and his fathers have created, 
and with the doom upon him of the sadness of the seer and 
the sea. Fiona Macleod writes of, these things as if she 
had known them and lived in their suadow. The manner of 
the book is the manner of chanting, as of one in a vision who 
sees and cries aloud the things he sees. But the manner 
gets monotonous in a story of its length, however suitable 
it might be to a poem or a very short prose phantasy. The 
descriptions of the Isles are viyid and poetic. The genuine 


and, turning to his companion Romney, 
cried: ‘* Egad! George, we’re bit!” Good, 
too, is the legend of Sir Richard Phillips, 
not least anecdotally celebrated of book- 
sellers, going up to Coleridge and offering 
him ‘nine guineas a sheet for his conversation.” If 
only the offer had been accepted, and Phillips had been 
good for the money! I should think that Coleridge 
(shorthand writer’s expenses paid and a decent time 
allowed for sleep and so forth) might have cleared about 
ninety guineas a day during his natural life. As for 
other matters, Northcote’s reminiscences of the famous 
Reynolds-and-Johnson set are rather insignificant, and 
this insignificance may have counted for something in 
the doubts of their authenticity; but this is false logic. 
The portrait of Hazlitt himself is interesting, and, on the 
whole, favourable. Once or twice, no doubt, he breaks 
into his well-known fit of ‘‘ quarrelling with the world,” 
especially in a furious and undignified complaint that 
‘* Tory scribes who treat mankind as rabble and canail/e 
are regarded by them as gentlemen,” while he, Hazlitt, 
‘cannot get a civil answer from a shop-boy on his own 
side of the question.” But this is rare; and the references 
to Scott in particular contrast pleasantly with the rabid 
abuse of the *‘ Spirit of the Age.” The thing is, in short, 
a very agreeable pot-pourri on taste, Shakspere, the 
musical glasses, and a great many other things, couched 
in the form of a conversation between a kind of Nestor of 
art and, in a way, of letters, and the keenest and most 
original, if also the most wayward writer of his age, who 
was acritic pure and simple—in art, in letters, in every- 
thing. Thus that pure criticism, which, as the critic 
is often informed, is so detestable to a healthy palate, 1s 
tempered by some milder matter ; and the milder matter is 
relished and zested by the criticism.—GEORGE SAINTSBURY, 
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Sink me the ship, Master Gunner—sink her, split her in twain! Full into t 
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THE “REVENGE,” 1891. 


the hands of God, not into the hands of Spain ! °— TENNYSON. 
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are angling for heavy fish, not one of them less than three 
stone, with block and tackle. It is to be hoped that the 
Sea-Anglers’ Society has made some regulation, or friendly 
suggestion, as to the size of ship in which it is safe to 
embark. A boat is 
normal circumstances. A 
seamen, is sometimes too much for her equability on the 
An Admiral of the Fleet might with 
reason be in fear if there were added a block and 
tackle with a ten-stone monster of the de ep tearing around, 
as all sportsmanlike fish are rightly expected to tear, on 
The society, no doubt, 
has considered the emergency. We may take it for granted 
that he who follows its advice will not go fishing at sea in 
anything less than a The 
under review having been penned by a member of the 


small a perilous thing even amid 


sail, in the hands of amateur 


gentle summer sea. 


some 


principles not to be calculated. 


mackerel-smack. manifesto 


society, 1t 18 ¢ lear, however, that in one sense the new sport 
is in its infancy. No one acquainted with the great changes 
which progressive thought has wrought on the implements 
of the chase used in fresh waters can fail to feel that in a 
few when ‘John Bickerdyke” shall have brought 
his directions up to date, the equipment of the British Sea- 
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may, in relation to their interests, be morally indis- 
tinguishable from the beam-trawl; and when the British 
Sea-Anglers’ Society has grown according to the enthu- 
siastic measure of its hope, the British Government may 
bid it Godspeed beyond the three-miles limit. On the other 
hand, in the blackest times of persecution there will be 
one catholic class faithful in sympathy towards the block- 
and-tackle sportsmen. The British Sea-Anglers’ Society 
will have the heartfelt good wishes of all the trout-fishermen 
in the land. May it multiply and replenish all the coast 
resorts of England, Ireland, and the North! The more 
speedily prosperous it is in the discharge of this clear duty 
the sooner shall we have a better hope of the exhausted 


trout-streams. W. Eart Hopacson. 


The last regular sitting of the Welsh Land Commission 
was held at Newtown, Montgomeryshire, on Saturday, 
Sept. 15. Lord Carrington, the chairman, expressed the 
thanks of the Commission to all classes for the facilities 
afforded in obtaining evidence. The amount of work which 


the y had got through had been very large. Since the issue 





“SINDBAD ENTERING THE CAVERN, SIXTH VOYAGE.”—BY ALBERT GOODWIN, R.W.S. 


After Sindbad had been wrecked, on a spot so desolate that no one who ever was cast on that shore returned to his own home, he lost all his companions by death. 
Sindbad determined to construct a raft, and follow the course of a river which lost itself in the recesses of a cavern. 
and silver stuffs, and embarked on his vessel, guiding it with two little oars which he had provided; and, driving along with the current, he resigned himself to the will of God. 


Allah had pity on him. 


find himself in safety in an open and hospitable country. 


Nevertheless, when one remembers that in a river the 
heaviest weight to be used was a pellet such as that which 
slays a partridge, the sea-sinker is disquieting. The 
mind's eye beholds it taut in the ocean depths, and is 
landed in a complicate] operation in the rule of three. If 
you are apt not to be conscious, sometimes, that a }-Ib. 
trout has taken a half-ounce minnow forty yards out from 
the point of your trolling rod, what size of fish will be 
needed to announce a nibble when you are at work with 
the sea-gear ? 

In need of a crib, and thinking that perhaps the new 
sportsman may have had the forethought to provide it, 
you glance furtively down the page, and come upon a 
further menace. ‘‘ The rod is, in a sense, a lever; 2 lb. 
at the end of an eighteen-feet rod would feel, and would 
be, an enormous and quite unmanageable weight" ; there- 
fore, there is ‘‘a miniature block through which the line 
may run.” It is not mentioned that the line is a miniature 
rope; but that may be taken for granted, and a slight 
touch of inductive reasoning completes the picture. You 


Lent to the Guildhall Loan Collection by the Trustees of the Maidstone Museum. 


Anglers’ Society will have been much simplified. As 
matters stand, the block and tackle must be as another 
mast added to a too - frail craft. Why not make the 
mizzen-mast of the mackerel-yawl do duty for the rod as 
well? If stout and well seasoned, it might be able to stand 
the extra, or the contrary, strain; and, being immovable 
until shattered, it would not always, when a fish was on, 
be getting in the way of the crew. Then, ‘the leverage 
hands,” which the society 
be completely undone if 


on the angler’s wrists and 
admits to be trying, would 
a further obvious means to the simplification of labour 
were adopted. Soundly chained on at the bottom of the 
mast, a windlass worked by steam would save much trouble. 
When that is arranged, you shall only have to strike 
your fish, or let him strike himself, touch a button on the 
steam-engine, and realise that there you are. Practically 
all humane men will wish you well, and that you may be 
there as frequently and as numerously as possible. The 
fishermen native to thecoast may have a thought of theirown. 
In their view, the 2-lb. lump of Icad, sufficiently multiplied, 


He was unable to escape in any way, but 
He loaded it with rubies, emeralds, ambergr’s, crystal and gold 


Falling asleep, he awoke to 


of the Royal Commission in 1893 eighty public sittings had 
The total number of witnesses examined was 
The Commissioners would hold sup- 


been held. 
something like 1100. 
plementary sittings at Carmarthen for South Wales, and at 
Newtown for North Wales. They do not intend to hold 
any further sittings out of London except these two. 


In the quarterly ‘‘ Statistical Handbook” for the German 
Empire, it is stated that there are no fewer than 3,458,665 
Germans living outside Germany, while only 472,867 
foreigners have taken up their abode in the Empire. In 
Great Britain there are 53,591 Germans, as against 15,534 
English dwellers in Germany. 

The 241st annual assembly of the ‘General Baptist 
churches ”’ has been held at Bethnal Green, the Rev. W. E. 
Mellone, of Tunbridge Wells, being Moderator. A message 
was received from the sister assembly in America, express- 
ing a desire for union in mission work. The Rev. W. M. 
Jones, D.D., was elected president, and the Rev. A. J. 
Marchant, vice-president for next year. 
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THE MASSACRE OF GLENCOE. 
The Ilighland estate of Glencoe, notorious in Scottish 
history, was sold by auction for £15,900 a few days ago. 
Hereby hangs a tale. Near the southern shore of Loch 
Leven, which divides Argyllshire from Inverness-shire on 
the west coast of Scotland, lies this gloomy valley between 
rocky hills where Macdonald of Glencoe, called Mac Ian, 
once ruled over his tribal dependents, about two hundred 
people, in several little hamlets. They were a branch of 
the Macdonald clan, locally separated from all their kins- 
folk, almost surrounded by the hostile race of Campbell ; 
and this hereditary feud was more embittered in the 
seventeenth century by the Macdonalds being of the 
foman Catholic religiun. In 1689, of all the Highland 
insurgents who joined Graham of Claverhouse, entitled, by 
the fallen King James, Viscount Dundee, in the revolt 
against King William and Queen Mary, the Macdonalds 
were particularly fierce. They continued, in many districts, 
to carry on a predatory warfare until 1692; but their 
immediate foes were the great Campbell chiefs, the Earl of 
Argyll and the Earl of Breadalbane. Private war, indeed, 
accompanied with robbery of cattle and of farm-houses, 
was the habitual pursuit of many Highlanders. The 
government of Scotland was entrusted to the Secretary of 
State, Sir John Dalrymple, Master of Stair, an eminent 
lawyer, who took counsel with the Earl of Breadal- 
bane upon measures to suppress these disturbances. 
Most of the Jacobite chieftains were bought over, 
and pardon was assured to all rebels, or malefactors 
acting professedly as political insurgents, who would 
submit and swear to live peaceably, the last day of 
grace fixed being Dec. 31, 1691. The accredited agents 
of King James had formally renounced hostilities 
six months before. Mac Ian, or Macdonald of Glencoe, 
persisted after all the other chieftains in deferring 
his act of submission until that last day, when he 
presented himself to the military commander at Tort 
William, but found no magistrate there who could receive 
his oath; he then travelled to Inverary, but it was Jan. 6 
before he could get there and perform the required act before 
the Sheriff. This irregularity was reported to Sir John 
Dalrymple, who was, with the Earls of Breadalbane and 
Argyle, then in London. Those three powerful Scotchmen, 
3readalbane and Argyle being certainly actuated by 
motives of private vengeance, concerted a plan for the 
destruction of the people of Glencoe. Representing to 
King William, who was totally unacquainted with Scot- 
land, that this tribe was a mere gang of banditti, they got 
his signature to a paper instructing the military com- 
mander-in-chief that ‘‘ it would be proper to extirpate that 
set of thieves, if they can be well distinguished from the 
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other Tlighlanders.” There is not the slightest reason 
to suppose that William III. meant any persons to 
be put to death except such as might be proved 
guilty of ordinarily capital crimes, and he added 
this clause, ‘‘ for the vindication of public justice.” 
On March 6 the King left England, certainly quite 
ignorant of the use which Sir John Dalrymple had 
determined to make of the instructions that had been 
given. William was in England for a hasty visit of three 
months. The massacre of Glencoe was already perpetrated, 


intentions, and aecepting the wonted hospitality of tho 
unsuspecting people. When the appointed time came, 
they attacked the Macdonalds, dragging them from their 
houses and cottages, binding them hand and _ foot, 
slaughtered more than thirty men and boys, including 
Mac Ian, and some women, mostly by shooting them, and 
drove the remainder away, so that many infirm old persons 
and young children perished among the rocks and in the 
snows. The deserted dwellings were burnt, and the cattle, 
sheep, goats, and ponies bee une the spoil of the Campbells. 
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THE PASS OF GLENCOE. 


on Feb. 13, but the news of it had not reached London. 
The military executioners sent in advance were a company 
of soldiers, mastly Campbells, of Argyle’s regiment, com- 
manded by Captain Campbell of Glenlyon, with a Lieu- 
tenant Lindsay, acting under orders from Lieutenant- 
Colonel Hamilton, and joined by him, with four hundred 
more soldiers, early in the dark winter morning. It was 
a deed of the basest treachery as well as of atrocious 
cruelty ; the officers with the first detachment, who 
had arrived twelye days before, pretending friendly 
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SCENE OF THE MASSACRE OF GLENCOE, 1692. 


It was several weeks before anything was known of this 
hideous transaction in Edinburgh or in London, while King 
William was in the Netherlands, fully occupied with diplo- 
matic and military preparations for continuing his war 
against France. Three years later there was a royal 
commission of inquiry, and a debate in the Scottish Parlia- 
ment. Sir John Dalrymple was deprived of his offices. 
Hamilton, Campbell, and others were ordered to be 
prosecuted. Their further punishment was, however, 


excluded by a general amnesty. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘A NGLISHMAN 


To those who are not famili 
crime, the Hatton Garden diat ; Dy 
boldly conceived and original piece of work. Lold it is 


Already, five years ago, two individuals 


to their rooms situated in the same 
intention of petting hold of his 
that morning was known v1 


hh 


with their pretended 

of clues, 
remind one of that 
American theatrical 
manager who, in 
reply to MeCullogh’s 
request for ** ten 
presentable decem- 
virs,” cabled back 
that he had engaged 


twenty. 


But even the mis- 
creants of five years 
ago did not invent 
the “decoy My." 
The glory of that 
invention belongs by 
right, as far as can 
be ascertained, to 
Georges Lacenaire, 
who inaugurated it, 
or, to speak by the 
card, adapted it to 
the modern con- 
ditions of civilised 
life, sixty years, all 
but three months, 
since. The decoy 
trick itself is as old 
as the hills. On 
Dec. 29, 1834, an 
individual called 
upon Messrs. Maigre- 
Morstadt and Mallet, 
bankers in the Fau- 
bourg Poissonniére, 
and requested them 
to cash for him two 
drafts, one of which 
fell due two days 
later, and was made 
payable at a 
Monsieur Muhos- 
sier’s, 66, Rue 
Montorgueil. The 
individual averred 
that he was leaving 
Paris for some time, 
and could, therefore, 
not look after the 
drafts himself. 


Towards half- 
past three on the 
afternoon of Dec. 31, 
their bank porter, 
Genevey, applied at 
the Rue Montorgueil. 
He was exact to the 
minute, forthe owner 
of the bills had told 
the bankers that 
Mahossier was only at home between a quarter past 
three and a quarter to four. Just as the individuals 
of five years ago selected a morning on which 
they knew the delivery for Hatton Garden to be 
heavily charged, so did the stranger select the hour 
for Genevey’s call when he knew the latter to 
have upon him the whole of the sums collected in 
the day’s round. After mounting four flights of stairs, 
the bank-porter found himself before a back room, on 
the door of which was scribbled in chalk the name of 
** Mahossier.”” In answer to Genevey’s knock, the door 
was opened immediately, and as quickly closed behind 
him. The room was absolutely bare of furniture; it only 
ccutained two trusses of straw and a basket with a deal top. 


Defore Ge nevey had time to recover from his astonishment, 
he had been struck down by the blow of a sharp instru- 
ment between the shoulder - blades, while another man 
placed his hand on lus mouth to prevent him screaming. 


In those days, chloroform as an aid to robbery and murder 


had not been thought of. 


Genevey, however, though only nineteen, was very 
strong, and succeeded in shaking off his assailants. Not- 
withstanding his wound, he did not drop his bill-book, and 


“a CLEAN SWEEP.’’—BY PESKE GEZA. 


clung to his satchel containing 1100 francs in gold. He 
kept shouting lustily all the while, and the would-be 
murderers took flight without ‘‘the swag.” Mr. Spyzer’s 
assailants probably did not intend to go to the bitter end; 
murder was no part of their programme, and they made 
their escape with the proceeds of their crime. They 
also took the precaution of haying their robbers’ 
cave decently furnished, and in that respect their 
method resembles that of Léon Peltzer, who, in 
1882, at the instigation of his brother, decoyed 
M. Guillaume Bernoys, a barrister from Antwerp, into a 
newly furnished house in the Rue de la Loi in Brussels 
and murdered him there. The whole of the difference 
between the two methods is simply that of a drama of 
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Shakspere’s time, performed with a simple baize curtain 
and scrolls indicating time and place, and a tragi-comedy 
of Sardou performed ut the Haymarket or Garr k with 
every adjunct and ‘ property” archaologically correct. 
Mahossier’s name scribbled in chalk is the scroll of Shak- 
spere’s time; ‘‘ Morris’s” brass plate, engraved in an 
incredibly short time on the door-post of 70, Ilatton 
Garden, is the Sardoucsque method. 


Mahossier turned out to be the famous Georges 
Lacenaire—a 
criminal of genius, 
if ever there was 
one—and when the 
exceedingly clever 
detective, Canler, 
succeeded in laying 
hands on him, he 
did not as much as 
suspect that Mahos- 
sier and Lacenaire 
were one and the 
same. That was 
discovered after- 
yards, partly 
throngh Lacenaire 
himself. Canler, in 
spite of his office, 
had a genuine 
admiration for 
Lacenaire, and in 
the course of a 
conversation ex- 
pressed his opinion 
that he, Lacenaire, 
had failed in his 
usual caution. 
Lacenaire admitted 
as much, and wound 
up by saying that 
no great crime is 
likely to remain un- 
detected where the 
organiser had _ to 
employ confederates. 
Therein, if they will 
but see it, lies the 
chance of the 
geniuses of Scotland 
Yard, not in their 
own cocksureness. 


A booklet not 
quite three inches 
square has been 
issued by Messrs. 
Jakeman and Carver, 
of Mlereford, as a 
memento of the 
Three Choirs Festi- 
val. Three years ago 
these ‘*‘ Notes of 
Music Meetings at 
Hereford ” were so 
much appreciated 
that it was wise on 
the part of the pub- 
lishers to bring the 
literary matter up- 
to-date and re-issue 
this concise record. 
Some of the facts 
concerning past 
festivals are very 
interesting, such as 
the statement that 
in 1867 Mr. Sims 
Reeves sent £150 
on account of his 
inability to sing that 
year. 


In the proceed- 
ings, at Carlisle, 
of the local Com- 
missioner of Inquiry 
appointed by the 

Royal Commission on Agriculture to collect evidence 
on the state of agriculture in Cumberland, Mr. Allison, 
M.P., gave some interesting accounts. Statistics he 
had collected showed a fall of more than 50 per cent. 
in wool, more than 60 per cent. in wheat, 30 per 
cent. in oats, 20 per cent. in beef and mutton. He 
had put down some figures to show where the fall in prices 
had to some extent arisen. ‘The first importation of wheat 
from India, which was in consequence of the opening of 
the Suez Canal, was equal to 1,076,000cwt.; in 1881 the 
figures had been raised to 7,300,000, and in 1885 to 
12,000,000. In 1880 the importation of frozen mutton 
amounted to 400 carcases, and in 1892 to 3,310,022 


carcasses. 





as a 
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SCIENCE 
BY 
Most of my readers, I doubt not, were deeply interested by 
the report of the discovery of an atmospheric element in 
the shape of a presumably new form of nitrogen announced 
at the recent meeting of the British Association. It has 
been alleged, however, on chemical authority of no mean 
order, that this new ‘‘element”’ is really only a modification 
of mitrogen after all—if so I may term it. On ordinary 
grounds, and seeing that of all things else the composition 
of the air has been thoroughly investigated, it seemed an 
astonishing fact that a new element had been discovered 
in a territory chemically so familiar as our atmosphere. 
However, we must be content to wait for further informa- 
tion regarding the alleged discovery. It is one cheerful 
characteristic of science that if it makes a mistake it is 
never unwilling to own up to its errors. I am not pre- 
judging the case of the new element, I trust, in making 
these remarks; but it is very desirable that we should soon 
hear something definite regarding the exact nature of the 
investigation which led to the British Association announce- 
ment. Even if no new thing has come ‘to light, it is 
probable that the nature of the research itself which gave 
origin to the announcement may include much that is of 
interest for us to know. 





JOTTINGS. 


WILSON. 














DR. ANDREW 


Speaking of researches of chemical nature brings to 
mind Professor Dewar’s interesting and important investi- 
gations on air, and his experimental triumphs in the way 
of liquefying it. I suppose I am correct in saying that 
by the combined influences of very low temperature and 
extreme pressure Professor Dewar has succeeded in pro- 
ducing a physical condition of air hitherto unattained in 
scientific experience. The possibilities of converting the 
intractable hydrogen gas into a liquid have again “been 
ventilated, and if anybody is able to accomplish this feat, 
Professor Dewar may be regarded as the man most likely 
to solve the difficulties of the situation. We are reminded, 
of course, that in 1879 Pictet did announce that he had 
reduced hydrogen to the liquid condition. ‘To separate and 
to demonstrate the liquid element is, however, another and 
a very different part of the same task. We may therefore 
presume that at present hydrogen has actually been 
liquified, but under such conditions that its full separation 
is impossible of demonstration. 


Researches of this kind possess naturally an important 
bearing on the wider questions of the composition and 
constitution of matter at large. It is safe to say that 
nobody can prophesy what may be the ultimate effect of 
such researches upon physics, chemistry, and allied branches 
of inquiry; to say nothing of the light which may be 
thrown by them even on astronomical and sidereal questions. 
I am not an aged person by any means, but when I go 
back in memory to the days when, as a medical student in 
Edinburgh University, I attended the lectures of Professor 
Lyon Playfair—the Lord Playfair of to-day—whose 
assistant, by the way, was Professor Dewar himself; and 
when I think of the enormous strides which chemistry has 
made since those times, one may well conclude that we 
live in an age whose evolution proceeds not by steps, but 
by literal bounds. If, as Linnzeus of old used to say, 
‘* Natura non facit saltum’”—which, by the way, is not 
wholly correct by any means—it is morally certain science 
does often jump, and that to good purpose. The ‘ cycle 
of Cathay” is really out of court entirely, if we compare 
it with even half a decade of civilised science. Take the 
case of a man old enough to remember the days before 
railways ran and steamers ploughed the main, who saw the 
telegraph invented, and many other inventions brought 
into the active service of humanity, and we may fairly 
conclude that instead of living one life, as regards social 
evolution, he has really lived through three or four. We 
are apt to forget all this in the hurry and bustle of the age. 
Knowledge is so cheap that we lose sight of the strivings 
and martyrdoms through which we have come to our 
present inheritance. The best of us, however, will not 
forget what we owe to the past, while our hearts rejoice in 
all the wisdom and learning and knowledge which are ours 
to-day. 

I imagined that Mr. Ernest Hart’s exposé of certain 
hypnotic experiments carried on in Paris, and with which 
the name of Dr. Luys was associated, had completely 
extinguished scientific interest in these details, on this side 
of the Channel at least. Buta paragraph has just gone 
the round of the newspapers, repeating certain of 
the experiments in question; and it is needful, in the 
interests of sober physiology, that the public should be 
cautioned against accepting the Parisian details, and also 
that people should be referred to Mr. Hart’s work (published 
by Messrs. Smith, Elder, and Co.) for a very full refutation 
of these and other hypnotic frivolities. It seems that the 
‘‘ exteriorisation ” and ‘ transference ” of sensitiveness have 
again come to the front in Paris. A crown of magnetised 
iron placed on the brow of one person is said to receive the 
mental impressions of that person, which impressions are 
transferred to the mind of a second on whose brow the 
crown has been allowed to rest. It is even alleged that a 
suicidally inclined female transferred her special mentality 
to this crown, cast off her peculiarities, and became per- 
fectly rational. But when a man of hysterical and lethargic 
temperament had the crown transferred to his brow, he 
assumed the impulses of the female. 


Now, assuming that this account is exact and correct 
in all its particulars, what does it prove? Nothing more 
than what Mr. Hart shows in his book, and what menta. 
physiology teaches us—namely, that you can produce by 
suggestion alone, and apart from crowns or ssuthinn « lse, 
all the symptoms in question. What one is not told is 
whether the man knew whence the crown and its theoretical 
impressions were derived. The evidence collated by Mr. 
Hart showed that the ‘‘subjects” experimented on in 
Paris by Dr. Luys and others were a set of cunning 
tricksters, each acting admirably a réle he or she had often 
performed in detail. Itisa sad but, alas! necessary duty, 
that of Science, to correct the errors perpetrated in her 
name, and to disclaim the many frivolous and silly inven- 
tions that are perpetually being foisted on the public under 
the guise of new and reliable researches. 
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SoLuTion or Prostem No. 2631.—By G. Doveias ANGAs. 
WHITE BLACK 
1. P to Kt 6th K to B 4th 
2. B to Q 4th K to Kt 3rd 
3. Kt to B8th. Mate. 
If Black play 1 K takes Rt on Q sth, if K takes Kt on K 6th, then 


2. B to Kt 4th; 
te 


2. B to B 2nd, P takes B, 3. Rto Kt 6h. Ma 


PROBLEM No. 2684. 
By F. R. Girrina. 
BLACK. 





Uf“: 
U3 





















WHITE. 
White to play, and mate in two moves. 
CHESS IN GERMANY. 

Game played in the Leipsic Tournament between Messrs. 
Lipkk. 
Knights’ 
| wuhire (Mr. J. 
.K Rto K sq 


Janowsky and 


(Four Game. 
BLACK (Mr. L. 


BLACK (Mr. L. ) 
B to Kt 2nd 


P to K 4th 


wuite (Mr. J. 
1. P to K 4th 


2,.K KttoB3rd QKtto B 3rd a1 . Pto B 4th P to Q 5th 
3. Kt to B 3rd Kt to B 3rd 2. PtoK Kt4th P takes P 
4. P to Q 4th 23. B takes Kt 
The opening is now transposed into a The position is now most interesting, 
variation of the Scotch Gambit. and the play on both sides ingenious and 


P takes P | -— 
B to Kt 5th 23. 
Kt P takes Kt 24. B takes B 
P to Q 4th 25. R to K 6th 
P takes P 26. Q to K 4th 
Castles 27. Q to K 5th (ch 
10. B to K Kt 5th P to B 3rd 2. Q to K 4th ch 
11. Kt to K 2nd B to Q 3rd 29. Q to K 5th (ch 
12. Kt to Q 4th | A draw is offered whic h White would 
. ve done well to accept. 1¢ forces are 

often pote are, entical with ox one cong ually baieneed that no other re sult 
former now played Kt to Kt 3rd, but it a = suld be properly anticipated. 

»} 

ft 


P takes Kt 
Q takes B 

Q to K B 2nd 
QR to K sq 
K to R 2nd 
K to Kt 2nd 
K to R 2nd 


4. 

5. Kt takes P 
6. Kt takes Kt 
7. B to Q 3rd 
8. P takes P 


9. Castles 


not prove advantageous. 30. R takes R R takes R 
31. Q takes B P R to K 5th 
32. R to Q sq R to Kt 4th 
33. P to K Kt 3rd 

R takes P forces a draw, by R takes 
P (ch), K to Bsq, 4. Rto R7th, &e. But 
White still hopes to win. 


Q to K 3rd 


12. P to K R 3rd 

13. B to R 4th P to K Kt 4th 
Black adopts an aggressive policy, the 
yrudence of which, however, is doubtful. 

The advance of there Pawns exposes him 

to a severe counter attack, which. might 

eusily have proved fatal. 33. 

14. B to Kt 3rd B takes B 34. Q takes R P (ch) 

15. R P takes B Q to Kt 3rd This loses. His only chance is to draw 

16. Q to Q 2nd K to Kt 2nd by Q to K B 8th, threatening the K BP or 


| perpetual check. 
Obviously the Kt cannot be taken till | 34° 


the King is safe from the Bishop’s check. 35. Q to R 3rd 

17. P to Q B 3rd P to B 4th 36. Q to Q 3rd (ch) K to R 4th 
18. Kt to B 3rd Kt to K 5th 37. Q to B 5th R takes P (ch 
19. Q to B 2nd P to B 4th White resigns. 


K to Kt 3rd 
Q to K 7th 


Another game in the same tourney between Messrs. Tarrascu and Bercer. 
Ruy Lope z. 

BLACK (Mr. T.) | wuire (Mr. B.) BLACK (Mr. T.) 

P to K 4th | 18. P to Q 4th B to Kt 3rd 

Kt to Q B 3rd If P takes P, P takes P, B takes P, Kt to 

P to Q R 3rd B 3rd would win at least the exchange for 

Kt to B 3rd nite. 

B to B 4th 19. Q to K 2nd 

P to Q Kt 4th This is decidedly timid, ¢ 


P to Q 3rd <t to B 3rd might have 
| advantage. 


ware (Mr. B. 
1. P to K 4th 
2. Kt to K B 3rd 
8. B to Kt 5th 
4. B to R 4th 
5. P to Q 3rd 
6. Castles 
7. B to Kt 3rd 
8. B to Kt 5th 19 
This and the following move are some- | 5," xz 
what dangerous before Black has Castled. 20. K RtoB §q 
We sh vald have preferred B to K 3rd. : | 21. . - = a 8rd 
P 22. P to K 5th 
P to R 8rd | 23. Q takes P (ch 
eg . , 24. Kt to B 3rd 
Kt takes Kt | A weak move, White evidently over- 
Loo | bechiagr Black's fine rejoinder. Q R to 
R to Q Kt sq | K sq, threatening mate, would have gained 
P to K R 4th 


most valuable time. 
evidently abandons all idea of 
Rook now comes into im 
and a vigorous attack 


to K 


seen 


3rd or 
used to 


Q to B 5th 
P takes P 
Q to R 3rd 
8 P takes KP 
9. B takes Kt K to B sq 
10. Kt to B 3rd 
11. Kt to Q 5th 
12. B takes Kt 
13. Kt to Q 2nd 
Black 
Castling. The 
mediate play, 
follows. 


R to B 4th 
R takes B 


winning against any 


24. 
25. Q to K 4th 

A fine sacrifice, 
| play 
R to R 3rd 26. Q takes R 
R to Kt 3rd | 27. Q to B 5th Q to Kt 3rd 
Q to Kt 4th | 28. Q to B 4th Q to QB 3rd 
R to B 3rd | White resigns. 


14. Q to K sq B to Kt 2nd 
15. K to R sq 

16. P to Q B 3rd 
17. R to K Kt sq 








The Leipsic tournament has proved another gift for Dr. Tarrasch, who 
seems invincible in these contests. He did not, however, win in quite the 
invincible style of previous tourneys, having on this occasion to submit to 
two defeats and a draw, one of the former being at the hands of Mr. 
Blackburne, whose play was exceedingly fine. In other respects the meeting 
was remarkable for little else than the new names that appeared in the list 
of competitors. A few of those now fast joining a bygone generation 
preserved for it some aspect of familiarity, but their position at the finish 
implies a farewell performance. For London, Blackburne and Teichmann 
both gave a fair account of themselves, but it is to be regretted that no new 
English player made his appearance, nor is there a sign at the present 
moment of anyone that even promises to maintain the traditional reputation 
of our country in first-class pl ay. 





The Local Government Board has appointed Tuesday, 
Dec. 4, for the election meetings in all rural parishes to 
nominate parish councils under the new Local Government 
Act; where a poll is demanded, it may take place between 
Dec. 15 and Dec. 19, with five days’ notice. 
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LADIES’ COLUMN. 
BY MRS. FENWICK-MILLER. 


I have just read in a French newspaper that the chef of 
the new President of the French Republic gets a ** salary ” 
of no less than £700 a year. Now. surely, here is an 
occupation that has openings for ambition! Why do not 
some of the clever girls who take degrees in arts and in 
science, after training for years, go in for being Mistresses 
of the Cuisine instead, and raise the standard of feminine 
achievement in this direction ? There is no reason why all 
the best cooks, the ones who carry off the large salaries, 
should be men, except the old tale—that men who take up 
this walk in life train themselves for it, and then ask and 
obtain a rate of remuneration that befits the training ; 
while the women, their class depressed by the expectation 
of low wages, do not train at all, and thus, in an evil circle 
of cause and effect, justify the low wages by their 
comparative incompetence. Young men who aspire to 
becoming chefs serve an apprenticeship of seven years; 
while our women cooks are often absolutely untrained, and 
at best are but half trained, and know nothing of the 
highest walks of their own art. Cooking is a science, and 
demands head knowledge as much as civil engineering or 
doctoring; it is also an art, needing a naturally clever hand 
and high and protracted training of that hand’s skill to 
become perfect. It deserves to be well paid when it is 
perfectly and wisely done, and it is well paid. Caréme, 
the cook of George IV., was paid a thousand a year. 
M. Casimir-Perier’s cook is having the income of a Colonel 
in the army, of a doctor in excellent practice, or of a 
popular artist. Why, then, do not some really clever 
young ladies go into this ‘ profession” 
The term of honour in the culinary world, 
by the way, is properly applied to women cooks only, 
the oo. having been obtained for a woman from 
Louis XV. by Madame Dubarry. The King was a glutton, 
and he often expressed an opinion that a woman could 
never cook a first-class dinner. Madame Dubarry one 
evening had his Majesty to supper, and served him with a 
repast exactly to lis taste as regarded the menu, and 
perfectly cooked that at its close the monarch declared that 
he would take the into his service, ‘ Holi! 
Sire,” cried the hostess, ‘‘ I] have caught youe It is no 
cuisinier, it is a cuisiniére, and you must make an ‘ order’ 
for her. I demand a cordon-bleu for my cook-maid.” The 
King, who had made her negro dwarf the Governor of one 
of his ancient castles at her demand, could not refuse 
this favour, and so a cordon-blew in cookery is a woman. 
Still, the fact remains that the best cooks at present are 
men. Dr, Johnson, who said so many arrogant things 
of so many sorts, once averred that a woman had never 
written a good cookery book, and that he could write a 
better one than had been ever produced—notwithstanding, 
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cordon-bl uy, 


curtsinier 


Mrs. Thrale has recorded that his favourite dainties 
(the savage!) were ‘‘a leg of pork boiled till it dropped 


from the bone, a veal pie made with plums and sugar, 


and the outside cut of a boiled salt edgebone.” Dr. 
Kitchener, on the other hand, made cookery a matter 


of scientific education ; he declared that a doctor was the 
only person qualified to write a cookery book, and did 
much to justify his claim, for his witty and original book 
is excellent. ‘* Mrs. Glasse’s Cookery” was written by 
Dr. Hunter; and in our own time, the great surgeon 
Sir Henry Thompson has written on cookery to the | rofit 
of all readers. He it was who pointed out th: ? fish 
retains its nourishment better and is more valuable as 
food if it be baked than if it be cooked in any other 
way. Boiling fish takes part of the nourishment of the 
food out into the water, and wastes it. Trying, again, is 
a rather troublesome and not very digestible way of pre- 
paring many sorts of fish. If the fat be not exactly the 
right heat when the fish is put in the pan, or if the fat 
should not cover it completely, or if the cook does not make 
the egg and bread-crumb mask the fish entirely, then 
the fat gets in and does great harm to delicate digestions. 
So there is waste and disadvantage in both boiling and 
frying. Baked fish is most digestible, and keeps all its 
juices, for if some escape they can be poured over it or 
put into the sauce. 

Baked cod may be tried as an experiment by any house- 
keeper who has never so cooked fish. Take the skin off 
a nice thick piece of cod out of the middle, and stuff the 
space in the centre of the round bit of fish with a little cod 
roe parboiled, the yolks of two hard-boiled eggs rubbed to 
powder, some grated bread-crumbs, a little grate d lemon- 
peel, pepper, salt, and a grate of nutmeg, all bound 
together with a raw white of egg, or alittle milk will do. 
Sew or skewer to keep the stuffing in, lay a bit of white 
buttered paper on the top, and bake for an hour, frequently 
raising the paper and basting the fish with a little good 
butter. Serve with shrimp sauce or plain melted butter. 

‘* Plaice aux haricots” is another form of baked fish. 
Lay thin slices of bacon to cover the bottom of a dish, and 
on that put a layer of filleted plaice; sprinkle with salt, 
pepper, lemon juice, and a little finely chopped parsley ; 
then put another layer of plaice, and seasoning, and finish 
off with thin bacon. Have some small haricot beans that 
have been soaked for several hours and boiled in water 
or milk and water till soft, which will take about three 
hours. The fish will need about half to three quarters of 
an hour in a mild oven. When done, transfer the fish and 
bacon as it is to a dish, pour over any juice that has cooked 
out, and then put the adiette round the dish. This has 
the great advantage of supplying the elements of nourish- 
ment perfectly, the fat of the bacon, the component parts 
of the fish, and those of the beans all just fitting in with 
each other. 

‘** Plaice Savoury ” is made with either filleted or whole 
plaice. Lay it on a baking-dish which you have previously 
sprinkled with very finely chopped onion and parsley and 
in which an ounce of butter or dripping is melted. Sprinkle 
pepper and salt on the fish and then more chopped onion 
and parsley, and last bread-crumbs enough to mask the 
fish completely. Put tiny bits of butter on the top here and 
there, and add a wineglass of water or white stock poured 
round. Bake for an hour, basting with the liquor in the 
pan occasionally, and serve with melted butter in which a 
little anchovy sauce has been stirred. Such simple baked 
fish courses will be found an agreeable novelty as well as 
having the other advantages named above. 
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£107 000. 


7.000 
£1000. and } plate. wine nd 
rytir 
LOO O00, pava 
to one 


upon trust 


IS7T9), and two codicil date 

IS90), of Mrs. Mary Bradford, 

denhead, who died on Aug. 4, 

Henry Wilham Bradford 

Farrer, the executors, the 

imounting to upwards of 

pueath i" ersonal ornaments 

marrie o daug rs, and legacies to servants. ‘The 

e of he at. pt rsonal estate she leaves between 

her children in equal shares; but the share of her deceased 

daughter, Mrs. Henrietta Houseman, is to be held upon 

trust for her husband, George Housemen, for life, and then 
to their respective children, 

The will (dated Noy. 15, 1893) of Charles Albert Tabor 
late of Prittlewell, Essex, who died on June 2 last, was 
proved on Sept. 3 by Benjamin Dixon Tabor, the brother, 
James Tabor, Charles Victor Tabor, the son, and Amy 
Sarah Joanna Tabor, the widow, the executors, the value 
of the personal estate exceeding £15,000. The testator 
devises his freehold and leasehold houses and land at 
Bocking, Essex, to his son Charles Victor Tabor. The 
residue of his real and personal estate he leaves as to four 
sixths thereof, upon trust, for his wife, for life or widow- 
hood; on her death or remarriage two thirds of the four 
sixths is to go to his said son and the remaining one third 
to his daughter Margaret Ada Sophia Tabor. ‘The ultimate 
residue is divided between his said two children. 

The will (dated March 7, 1893) of Aymand Marie 
Gabriel Raimond, Comte de Nicolay, late of 89, Rue de 


l'Université, Paris, who died on June 16, 1893, was proved THE BRITISH MUSEUM LIBRARY. 
nh sONd0 o! Sept by M: e Caroline Comtesse le ‘ : —_ 
: I, : ps. < Oy Mari = - ase . A Parliamentary return shows that the number of visitors 
Nicolay, the administratrix the value of the personal estate rag t- . é Bebe 
1 to the British Museum during the past year was 038,560, 


being upwards of £13.000, in England. The testator gives gp sie: 
everything he possessed in the Communes of Champs de as against 558,548 in 1892. The artificial lighting of the 


Noisiel, ine Marne, and 150,000f. to his daughter, Reading Room has been greatly improved by the installa- 
M ine Thérése, Vicomtesse Rouge, and legacies to servants. tion of incandescent electric lights fitted to the reading- 
Phe residue of his property he leaves to his wif>. desks. There has again been a slight reduction in the 
The will (dated Dec. 19, 1887 of William Bruce, late number of persons using the Reading Room in 1593. 
of Far Headit y, Ls he stipendiary magistrate for The number of visits to the room has been 194,102, «s 
that my “ea ‘od on ov, | hoa t. w is proved on Sept. 4 against 197,984 in 1892. The number of volumes sup- 
by Mrs. Helen Maria Bruce, the widow and sole executrix, plied to readers was 1,402,815, as against 1,366,596 
ersol s e £12,000. The in 1892, The number of volumes returned to the 
estate to lis General Library from use in the Reading Room has 

been 914,343; to the Royal Library, 17,620; to the 

Grenville Library, 1434: tothe M: ap Room, 3068 ; to the 

presses in which books are kept from day to day for the 
use of readers, 462,939; and to the Oriental Department, 
3511; making a total amount of 1,402,815 volumes sup- 
pen | to readers during the year. The number of readers 
during the year has been 194,102, giving an average of 
about 645 di uily, the room having been open on 301 days; 
and an average of over seven volumes daily for each rei ader, 
not reckoning those taken from the shelves of the Reading 
Room by the readers themselves. The number of volumes 


May 9, 1894) of Miss Jane Holgat 
Parade, 103, Manchester Road, Burnley, 
, was proved on Sept. 8 by Cornelius 
nie Catherine I’ennell, the executors, 
1¢ personal estate exceeding £12,000. The 
testatrix leaves all her real and personal estate, upon trust, 
to pay the income thereof to her sister Catherine for hfe. 
On her death, she beque iths £300 to the Cle rey Pension 
Institution, Temple Station; £200 to the Clergy Super- 
annuation I'und for the diocese of Manchester; £500 _ 
to the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign replaced after use was 41,328, giving a daily average of 
Parts; £200 to the Northern Counties Ilospital for nearly three volumes to each reader. 
Chronic and Incurable Diseases; £100 to St. Andrew's About the department of printed books a number of 
Waterside Church Mission, Fenchurch Street ; £500 to the interesting particulars are contained in the return, A 
Society for the Employment of Additional Curates ; £500 total of 45,942 volumes and pamphlets (including eighty- 
to the West Indian African (Pongos) Mission ; £200 to the one atlases, &c., and 1490 books of music) were added to 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge in Foreign the library in the course of the year, of which 13,588 were 
Parts: £250 to the Victoria Hospital for Burnley and presented; 12,759 received in pursuance of the laws of 
district; £50 to the Sailors’ Rest at Portsmouth and English copyright; 511 by international exchange; and 
Devonport, conducted by Miss Weston, and numerous 19,084 acquired by purchase. The large number of 
other legacies. The ultimate residue is left between Annie works presented last year, which was again, as in 
Fennell, Louisa Fennell, Emily Fennell, Mary Gertrude 1892, very far in excess of the average, is due to 
Fennell, Mary Beatrice Fennell, Bertha Fennell, and a large collection of pamphlets presented by the 
Charles William Fennell, in equal shares. National Liberal Club; 63,631 parts of volumes for 
separate numbers of periodical publications, and of works 
in progress) were also added, as well as 1005 maps in 
The Earl and Countess of Derby, on Sept. 12, ope ned a 5165 sheets, and 4944 pieces of music, each complete in 
new park at Ormskirk, the land for which was presented itself. The number of newspapers published in the United 
to the town by the late Earl of Derby. On Saturday, Kingdom received under the provisions of the Copyright 
Sept. 15, Lord Derby opened the new technical schools at Act was 2571, comprising 174,310 single numbers; 695 of 
Bury, erected by the ¢ ‘orporation. these newspapers were published in London and its suburbs; 
1474 in othe r parts of England and Wales and in the Channel 
Islands, 223 in Scotland, and 179 in Ireland. 


The Cunard Line steamer Lucania arrived off Queens- 
town on Sept. 14, at 3.47 in the morning, having completed 
the voyage from New York in five days, eight hours, thirty- a 
eight minutes, her average speed being 21°84 knots. The 
daily runs were 447, 512, 494, 514, 506, and 337 knots to The total number of aliens who arrived from the Con- 
Daunt’s Rock light-ship. The weather experienced was tinent at ports in the United Kingdom during the month 
fine, and the winds were moderate, prevailing south-east to of August was 6755, a decrease of more than 3000 com- 
south-west. This trip of the Lucania occupied exactly pared with the number in August 1893. Of these, 2962 
the same time as her western record, but the performance were on their way to America. During the eight months 
is a better one, as she covered twenty-three more knots, that ended with August, 51,439 aliens arrived at ports in 
2787 knots being the distance run on the western route, as this country, against 98,835 in the first eight months of 
compared with 2810 on the eastern. last year. 


























“The Oldest, »° Purest, »° Best.” 
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a Ah XP EXTRA QUALITY. 


“The Choicest Product of Scotland.” 


It is the Finest and Mellowest Scotch Whisky that can 
be procured, and is Anaad Consistent in Goality. 
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2 “Thareused i itwith success SOLD ALL OVER THE WORLD. AT ALL BARS. 
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WHENOTHERREMEDIES BY ALL WINE MERCHANTS. AT ALL STORES. 
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RISTEPHENSON London Offices. 4, Gt. Tower St., E..C. 

















PURVEYORS UNDER ROYAL WARRANT TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
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‘* Honest water that ne’er set men i’ the mire.’?—Tion or Atuens, Act L., Scene 2. 





The finest tribute ever accorded to sterling merit is contained in the “ Lancet,” of Aug. 8, 1891, which embodies the 
Report of the “Lancet” Special Commissioner on Natural Mineral Waters; JOHANNIS—the subject of the Report—being 
selected from amongst the Natural Mineral Waters of the World a3 WORTHY OF THIS DISTINCTION. 


J B 
THE KING OF NATURAL TABLE WATERS. 


“The Water mixes well with Wines and Spirits, the peculiar softness which the NATURAL gas lends to the taste 
rendering it admirably adapted for the purpose.”—Zancet. 

“The remainder of a bottle opened and recorked exhibited marked effervescence after four days. The carbonic gas is 
exceptionally pure, being the NATURAL gas collected from the Springs.”—Medical Annual. 

“The natural mineral water supplied by the Johannis Company for drinking at table has won high favour and general 
approval.”’— Illustrated London News. 


MIXES EQUALLY WELL WITH WINES, SPIRITS, OR MILK. 
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To be obtained from 


Bottles : all Chemists, Wine Mer- 
chants, and Stores at the 
Per Case of 50 - 22s. following prices per Dozen, 


delivered : 





Bottles. }-bots. | -bots 


London 6/- 4/6 3/6 
Country 6/6 5/- 3/9 
And of all W. and A. 


Gilbey’s AGENTS 
throughout the Kingdom. 


Half-Bottles : 
Per Case of 100 - 35s. 





Quarter-Bottles : 
Per Case of 100 - 25s. 


SUPPLIED AT ALL 
FIRST-CLASS HOTELS, 
CLUBS, & RESTAURANTS. 


BOTTLES, PACKING, AND 
CASES INCLUDED. 
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THE JOHANNIS COMPANY'S ESTABLISHMENT AT ZOLLHAUS, IN NASSAU. 


Charged entirely with its OWN Natural Gas, Promotes Appetite, Assists Digestion, Prolongs Life, 


“The GAS consists, it is evident, of practically pure C02, viz, 99°98 per cent.” 
‘So enormous, in fact, is the Quantity of Gas evolved from the Spring that a considerable proportion of it is pumped under pressure into stecl cylinders or tubes, which are 
made to contain liquid carbonic acid equal to many hundred gallons of gas, and actually sold to the Proprietors of Springs which are less favoured by nature as regards 


the yield of gas.’’—Lancet. 





The resources of the JOHANNIS SPRING are more than sufficient to yield 


80,000,000 BOTTLES 


per annum of Water bottled entirely with its own CARBONIC ACID GAS, absolutely pure and natural. 





Depot for Lancashire, North Wales, and Isle of Man: 
THE JOHANNIS COMPANY, Ltp., 46, HANOVER STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
SPRINGS: ZOLLHAUS, GERMANY. LONDON OFFICE: 25, REGENT STREET, S.W. 
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NOTES. 
bidding farewell to his diocese, 
at home as was now 
' translation of a 
wus one of the 
reproduction in Australia of th 
breadth of view and the widespread interest in the life of 
the nation which were characteristic to the Church of 
England He said that he had received such confidence 
that should question whether anywhere there could have 


ECCLESIASTICAL 
Adelaide, in 
union with the Church 
ind to which the 

Colonial bishop contributed in some degree, 
best guarantees of their 


The Bish yp of 
said that such 


possessed, 


pier position or a more united diocese. 


Rev. M. N. Trollope, senior missionary of the 

rlish Church Mission in Corea, who has just reached 

wl, says that the Europeans and Americans resident 

ea number about 150. Ile believes them to be per- 

ife, and does not appre hend the least danger. The y 
their property, but their lives are not in peril. 

h Defence Union has been organised in America. 

is to maintain the distinctive character of the 

the Anghean communion as represented in the 

cof the Reformation, and at the same time to 

character and historic continuity of 


Stuar’ and Miss Stuart have proceeded to Persia. 


Mr. Ruskin has been commending Bishop Ryle’s tracts, 
or, rather, an old letter of his in which they are praised 
has been printed. It is well known that during one period 
of his life Mr. Ruskin was an ardent Evangelical. He 
attended for a ¢ msiderable period the Ininistry ot Mr. 
Spurgeon it the Metropolitan ‘Tabernacle, 

The Rev. Arthur Tooth, of whom not much has been 
heard lately, is about to take up the work at St. Mark's 
Florence, established and carried on by his late brother, 
the Rey. Charles Tooth. 
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distinction into Birmingham which it will be difficult to 
continue. Ibis greatest and ouly fault is humility. Ile 
was too apt to overvalue the it of others and to 
undervalue his own where no question of conduct occurred. 


Willa Mie dus vivendi b OS 


pudpriiie 


tablished between the Italian 
Giovernment and the State It is pointed out that there 
are some signs which show that thi- is possible, The Prime 
Minister's private secretary has had a long interview with 
the Cardinal’s Secretary of State, and it 1s twenty-four 
years since any such visit was paid. Then the royal 
been withheld from a large number 
including the Cardinal patriarch of 
granted, Besides, Signor 


which have 
Bishops, 


exequaturs 
of Italian 
Venice, have suddenly been 
Crispi has made a great peech ut Naples, in which he 
spoke of the Archbishop in the t flattering terms, and 
called upon Italians to close their ranks against the monster 
Anarchism, and to inscribe on their banner, ** With God, 
] athe rl ind,” 


mo 


with King for the 


At the 
ngress a paper was r¢ 
ing priests in natural science, 
impart to their flock an intelligent faith. A translation 
from one of Mr. Huxley's lay sermons, in which a passing 
tribute was paid to the skilful methods by which the Roman 
Church maintained her position against Agnostic influences, 


third foman Catholi International Science 
ul on the necessity for instruct- 
in order that they might 


was quoted as an encouraging symptom. 


At the Exeter Church Congress Lord Hugh Cecil will 
take the place of Mr. W. F. D. Smith in discussing the 
question, ** By what means can the sympathy and interest 
of young men of the upper and middle classes be interested 
social and religious work of the Church.” 
the National Proté 
1000, 


in the 


The membership of tant Church 


Union has re iched ne irly 
The complete programme of the forty-eighth conference 
of the Alliance has been issued. The gather- 
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OBITUARY. 

SIR ROBERT SYNGE, BART. 
Sir Robert Synge, Bart., of Ardfield, Paignton, South 
” Devon, died on Sept. 11. He was born in 
1812, and wus Commander R.N. His 
father, Sir Edward Synge, was eldest son 
of the first baronet, Sir Robert Synge, a 
descendant of a Shropshire family settled in 
Ireland in the seventeenth century. The 
late Sir Robert Synge married three times. 
By his second wife, Laura, daughter of 
Mr. J. Hart, he leaves an eldest son, the 
present baronet, Sir Francis Robert Mil- 
lington Synge, born in 1851, and married 
in 1876 to Frances Elizabeth, daughter of 
Mr. Robert Evans, of Rock Ferry, in the county of Chester. 





We have also to record the deaths of 

Colonel John Love Vincent, late of the 5th North- 
umberland Fusiliers, who died at Kilkee, County Clare, on 
Sept. 16. 

The Hon Philip Carteret Hill, son of the late Captain 
N. 'T. Hill, on Sept. 14, aged seventy -three. Ile was a 
well-known speaker in support of Evangelical principles. 

Mr. Charles Brandling, whose wife, the Dowager 
Countess of Jersey, predeceased him in 1893, on rept. 16. 

The Dowager Lady Waterpark, on Sept. 10. 
the daughter of the tirst Viscount Anson, and was a Lady 
of the Bedchamber to the Queen from 1864 to 1890. After 
that date she was an [xtra Lady of the Bed hamber, and 
her long services were greatly appreciated by her Majesty. 

Lady Camilla Gurdon, wife of Sir William Brampton 
Gurdon, on Sept. 14, aged thirty-six. 


General Norgate, one of the veterans of the Indian 


She was 


The Dean of Llandaff is much better, and has latt rly Evangelical 


be mt iking walking and carri ive CXeTrcise daily e 

Mr. Shorthouse, the author of 
a tribute to the memory of the 
that the Bishop brought an 


Mutiny, recently. He joined the army in 1545, and was 
appointed to the 69th Bengal Native Infantry in 1844. 
One of his chief exploits was executing a forced march of 
sixty miles with a troop of irregular cavalry and some 
infantry. 


ing is to be held at Tunbridge Wells, beginning on Sept. 25 
and extending over three days. The programie includes 
a garden party given by Mr. and Mrs. Deacon at Mabledon. 
The Dean of Canterbury is to preside over the opening 
ting. 7, 


** John Inglesant,”’ pays 
lato Bishop of Coventry. 
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| A Copy of this. Book will be sent to each user of LIFEBUOY SOAP who sends 
his or her name and address and 12 LIFEBUOY SOAP Wrappers, postage or 
carriage paid, to LEVER BROS., Limited, Port Sunlight, near Birkenhead. 

CONTENTS: INTRODUCTION TO THE 

‘Secret or Heartu,’—Gvuipe To Home Nursinc—Guibpe To NursinG IN INFECTK 
I_tnesses—Ovur Duty To our Neicusour—Cuno.era : How To Prevent 1T—SPECIAL 
Cuarter—A Worp or Warninc—Sick Diet and Frepinc THe Sick—Userut Hints 
For Heaps or FAMILIES. 
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‘THE SECRET OF HEALTH.’ 


Written by a Diplomée of a London Hospital. 
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Tue Missinc Bac: A Complete Story - 
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LEVER BROTHERS, Limited, Port Sunlight, nr. Sicteuhend, 
have received the accompanying Report on 
LIFEBUOY ROYAL DISINFECTANT SOAP, 


from Dr. Karl Enoch, Chemisch, Hygicnisches Inst., Hamburg. 
REPORT. 
———__—_———————— 


The examination of the sample of ‘Lifebuoy Royal Disin- 
fectant Soap’ furnished to me by Messrs. Lever Brothers, 
Limited, of Port Sunlight, England, gives the following re- 
sults as to its action as a disinfectant. 

Solutions of 1, 2, and 5 per cent. of Lifebuoy Royal Dis- 
infectant Soap in water were made. These solutions were? 
brought to bear on a varicty of clean cultivated germs or 
microbes (Bacillus), in each case a certain exact time being 
allowed for the operation; and thus the capacity of this soap 
for destroying the various live and growing germs was proved. 

THE RESULTS were as follows: 

1.—The obstinate Typhoid Microbes, with the 5 per cent. 
solution, were dead within two hours. 

, — : 2.—The operation of this soap on the Cholera Microbes was 

P] “ oF ‘=. ™| very remarkable, and showed this soap to be in the highest? 
degree a disinfectant. These were taken from persons who had } 
died of Cholera in Hamburg, and showed a result as follows :—; 


With the 2 per cent. mixture, Cholera Microbes were dead? 
within 15 minutes. With the 5 per cent. same were dead) 
within 5 minutes. a >) 

3-—The Diphtheria Microbes were killed after 2 hours with‘ 
the 5 per cent. solution. ee es Q 
4-—The 5 per cent. solution was tried on fresh = 
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s__ \DISINFEGTANT 
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AN ANTISEPTIC & 
_ DISINFECTANT 


LIFEBUOY SOAP is a Carbolic Disinfectant Soap for use in 
1 ile th the Prevention of Sickness and the Preservation of Health, 
ar Au ors and is guaranteed perfectly pure and free from any injurious 


Given with | chemicals. 
$= All purchasers of this soap can exchanre the Wrappers, at the Dealer’s from 
¢ Lifebuoy Soap. 


whom they buy the soap, for BOOKS. (Signed) 
q -~ SALLI 
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germs, and the result showed that the Microbe life was entirely 


extinct after 4 hours, 


From the foregoing experiments it will be seen that the 
Lifebuoy Royal Disinfectant Soap is a powerful disinfectant 





and exterminator of the various germs and microbes of disease. 
KARL ENOCH, Chem. Hygien. Inst., Hamburg. 
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CAUTION. 


TO PREVENT BURGLARIES, 

A **PYRAMID” Night Light should be lighted in 
the front and back of every house as soon as it is 
dark. House-breakers have the greatest dread of a 
light. The Police recommend a ‘* PYRAMID” 
Night Light as the best safeguard. Almost all the 
burglaries perpetrated might have been prevented, 
and much Valuable Property Saved, if 
this simple and inexpensive plan had always been 

| adopted. The ‘“‘PYRAMID” Night Lights are 
| much larger and give Double the Light of 
| the common night lights, and are therefore par- 
Manufactured 


CLARK E’S CLARKE'S 


PATENT “PYRAMID” NIGHT LAMP 
The “Burglar’s Horror.” 
SPECIAL. 


wear a 


A eee 


LIGHT 


EACH LAMP PACKED IN A BOX. 
Sold by all Respectable Dealers cverywhere, 
at FOURPENCS each. 


CLARKE’S “PYRAMID” & “FAIRY” LIGHT CO., Ltd., 
LONDON, N.W., where all letters should be addressed. 


*SqyS] OAPPAT Jo xog 
Jad "pg ‘sunoy XIQ Bang Of ,, spyuustg,, 


*spyayT Wag JO xoq aed 
*yove sunOy OUlN Hang <*spymuatg ,, 


ticularly adapted for this purpose. 
in Patent Fireproof Plaster Cases. 
No Paraffin or other dangerous Matcrial used in any 

of Clarke's Lights. 


No. 1890. Equal to Cut Glass. 
In various colours 
“pis 
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The above reproductions are evidently of leaves from a Reporter’s note-book, 
forming part of a lecture on Hamlet. 


SiR JOHN BENNETT, LtTb., 


WATCH & CLOCK MANUFACTURERS. 








SCRUBB’SisciiicA MIMONIA | 


MARVELLOUS PREPARATION. 
Refreshing as a Turkish Bath. 
Invaluable for Toilet Purposes. 

Splendid Cleansing Preparation for the Hair. \ 7 

Removes Stains and Grease Spots from Clothing. SS Z £10,—In_ return for £10 NOTE, 


Allays the Irritation caused by Mosquito Bites. eine wv andite and tte, ner, post, a LADY'S GOLD 
Invigorating in Hot Climates. manship, with key leas action, air, damp, and dust tight. 


Restores the Colour to Carpets. j | £25,—A STANDARD GOLD KEY- GILVER WATCHES, from £2. 


Cleans Plate and Jewellery. WATCH, "accurately timed. fo araailvehniacen Jewelled GOLD WATCHES, from £5. 
= ich m nec sa ver . eres ustr 7 alo ues yet free. 
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THE HEREFORD MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


An ambitious programme was successfully carried out at 
the 17lst meeting of the Three Choirs. The weather con- 
ditions were favourable, the attendance on the whole was 
well up to the average, and the artistic interest was satis- 
factonly maintained throughout. Congratulations are 
therefore due to all concerned, and more particularly to 
Mr. George Robertson Sinclair, the able organist of 
Hereford Cathedral, upon whom, in virtue of his office, 
fell the important duties of conductor-in-chief For the 
second time s pomtment Mr. Sinclair demon- 
strated the |] 1 ‘an old head upon young 
isely a born chef d'orchestre, he 
vants, and has the knack of getting 
sides inspiring them with complete 
eat Such capacity is simply invaluable 
nit for rehearsal are so lamentably 
Festival of the Three Choirs. Again 
rs has a weak or hesitating 
1 respo le for some woeful hash, for which 
could ways be found in the or, ** im, 
was no time to rehearse it properly. With a man of 
Mr. Su urs steadiness and resource at the helm, no such 
itretemps occurs, and so the bad old plan of squeezing 
the final preparation for four days’ work into one day 
becomes further justified and perpetuated Finish or per- 
fection of detail cannot be looked for under these circum- 
stances; the critic merely experiences a feeling of relief 
if nothing untoward happens. On the other hand, the 
difference when a work has been efficiently rehearsed is 
palpabl Take, for imstan the Wagner pieces, which 
were so plentiful in the Hereford scheme. They were tried 
over in London first, and again before the festival began, 
the result being that when played for the third time by an 
orchestra previously made familiar with every piece unde1 
other conductors, the performers were in a position to 
achieve something hke a ‘‘ reading.” Here, it is true, 
Mr. Sinclair was a trifle beyond his depth ; but never mind, 
the playing was extremely smooth, fairly correct, and not 
wanting in unity of idea and expression. 

As regards the choir, we cannot help regretting that the 
‘‘cream”’ should be skimmed off our praise by the singers 
borrowed forthe occasion from Leeds. 1t is high time, indeed, 
that Hereford and Worcester followed the example set by 
Gloucester in 1892,and dispensed with this extraneous aid. 
If one city can do without it, surely the others can; or, 
rather, if the three cities unite their cathedral choirs every 
year, why should they not regularly furnish between them 
the requisite number of female voices’ We cannot Imagine 
that there would be any difficulty in finding them, and the 
advantage gained from constant training, supposing the 
combined sections to be formed into one permanent choral 
body, would be incalculable. As it 1s, the practice of 
importing eighty or a hundred members of the Yorkshire 
chorus is humiliating in the extreme. It may—nay, it 
does—strengthen the tone and enhance the vigour and 
spirit of the singing, but it also detracts in a considerable 
measure from the credit due to the local executive resources 
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of the festival. Without risking the charge of invidious- ART NOTES. 
ness, we feel bound to attribute to the presence of Mr. The Continental Gallery (157, New 
Alfred Broughton’s picked contingent the singularly sus- if otherwise conducted, give us exhibitions of real interest 
tained excellence, alike in attack, intonation, and prec 18100, and value. If a few representative works of the second 
observable in such exacting works as Dvorak’s ‘‘ Requiem, and third-rate artists exhibiting in the two Salons were 
Dr. Hubert Parry’s ‘‘Job,” and Dr. A. C. Mackenzie's brought together for the benefit of English students and 
Bethlehem.” et us even admit pe Sag many diffi - amateurs, we should have clearly set —?— us the dangers 
novelties, in addition to the new works written for the and pitfalls of the prevailing art of the day. As it 1s, we 
festival, could not safe ly have been undertaken but for the h vd. only some eindred works, chosen with no sper jal 
ability and confidence imparted by this outside help. At object, and apparently exhibited here because they have 
the same time, we should have preferred to see the Here ford failed to find appreciation elsewhere. Of course, the 
folks follow the Gloucester lead —that is to say, doing le 8S exct ption must be made for such works as M. Béroud Ss 
perhaps, but doing it by their own unaided efforts. Two ‘‘ Foyer of the Comédie Francaise” or M. Benjamin 
years hence, at Worcester, it may be that the whole of the Constant’'s portrait of M. Blowitz. They are works of art 
choral work will be performed by a Three Choir Festival undoubtedly, but can scarcely be termed things of beauty ; 
Society. So much the better if it be so. but M. Béroud’s somewhat harsh treatment of the leaders 
of French drama only increases our admiration of the 
connection with the *‘ Messiah,”’ which was listened to by surprising powers of disguise of which these artists -male 
1773 persons; and only 130 below this was the ‘* Elijah” and female-—are capable. As for the portrait of the inter- 
audience on the opening morning of the festival. None viewer of kings and chancellors, the painter has been 
of the remaining totals approached within measurable truthfully prosaic ; but there is keenness in the eye and 
distance of those secured by the two grandest and most wit in the lines of the mouth, which justify in great 
popular of oratorios. As usual, the novelties came off measure Gambetta’s well-known saying regarding him. 
worst —for example, Wednesday morning, when the Dvorak 
a Requiem bist haart gas conjunction with Professor Lovers of the fine arts have no reason to lament the 
Bridge's ¢ hristmas anticle, ‘* The ¢ radle of Christ. At destruction of the Hotel de Ville and Museum at Verdun- 
that com ert 987 persons were present. Yet one work was sur-Meuse, which happened last week. The building had no 
a chef-dwuvre by one of the most distinguished of living architectural beauty and pretensions, and belonged to the 
masters, and the other had been expressly composed for least interesting period of French art—when the shadow of 
the festival by the accomplished organist of Westminster the Grand Monarque seemed to stifle every attempt at 
Abbey, who, moreover, has he rein provided a most artistic originality or delicacy of design. The contents of th 
and appropriate setting of Giacopone s_ hyinn, known museum were of more interest to the antiquary than to the 
as the “Stabat Mater Speciosa. The nature of artist, for they consisted for the most part of vestiges 
the subject did not call for elaborate treatment o1 of the old Roman city, on the site of which the various 
dramatic music, as in the case of the tragi hymn rulers of the country erected a stronghold, to be 
by the same poet which has fascinated so many com- sacked and almost obliterated by their enemies. The 
posers, from Palestrina and Astorga down to Rossini Gauls, the Romans, the Huns, the Franks, the Germans, 
and Dvorak. In that it is graceful, melodious, and full of and the French by turn destroyed and rebuilt the 
devotional feeling, Dr. Bridge's canticle fulfils every town, but there are few, if any, traces of earlier occu- 
demand imposed by the text, and a more welcome piece of pations. Such as could be found, chiefly in the form 
Christmas music has not been forthcoming for some time. of pavement, broken pottery, and some specimens of carved 
Simplicity has a special charm of its own, but that it can stone, were stored in the museum, and these constituted 
be overdone was made clearly manifest in the other the greater portion of the “works of art” which were 
absolute” festival novelty, Dr. Charles Harford Lloyd's destroyed. A few indifferent pictures, chiefly purchases 
Sir Ogie and the Lady Elsie.” Old Scottish ballads are nade at the Salon, testified to the questionable advantages 
in favour with English musicians just now, but there of a State patronage of art 
are plenty of them in existence without need for manu- oe ins j 
facturing worthless imitations out of Danish material, 
especially when it deals with a trite and ghastly legend 
that has already been set to music in every possible way. 
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The largest attendance of the week was recorded in 


It is to be hoped that the revival of the potter's art, 
which is so marked in France, will serve only as a healthy 
stimulus to our own artists. The finest paste which Sévres 
can produce has found its match in this country, and the 

The importance of Gibraltar as a coaling station to the long-concealed mystery of pdte-sur-pdate has been unravelled 
shipping trade of the United Kingdom may be judged by and revealed by Messrs. Minton. It is not only by 
the amount of tonnage entered and cleared. In 1889 it excellence of materials that English porcelain and English 
exhibited a larger figure than that of any British colony in pottery will retain its position; potters need to prove 
that year. In 1892, when it had diminished nearly one- that their heads have ideas, and not only that their fingers 
third, it was only surpassed by Hong Kong, Canada, and have deftness. The Fulham ware of the Brothers Martin 


Singapore. But the trade of the port itself is insignificant. has many qualities which attract the lover of quaint 
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JUNO Cycles ‘and 

Cycle Sundries, sent 

Post Free to any part 
orl 


fa- 


ce fo yo 
Li of 


ters, 
la ulies’, and 
Military Cycles. 
Metropolitan Machinists’ Company, Ltd. 
75 & 76, BISHOPSGATE WITHOUT, LONDON, E.C. 
~B.—Krery JUNO guaranteed 


in the hottest 
elimalte ean be 
ngs ad the 


priees from 8-8-0 





only | 


ANT. ROOZEN & 





EPPS’S 
COCOAINE. 


COCOA-NIB EXTRACT. 
Tea-like 
The choicest-roasted nibs (broken-up beans) of the 
natural Cocoa on being subjected to powerful hydraulic 
pressure, give forth their excess of oil, le 
finely - flavoured powder—‘ Cocoaine,”’ a 
when prepared with boiling water, has the cons of tea, 
of which it is now beneficially taking the place with many. 
Its active principle being a gentle nerve-stimulant, supplies 
the needed energy without unduly exciting the system. 
Sold in packets and tins, labelled : 
JAMES EPPS and CoO., Ltd., 


HOMCOPATHIC CHEMISTS, LONDON. 


SON’S 


elebrated 


DUTCH BULBS. 


NEAR HAARLEM, BULLAND 

Intending purchasers of Dutch Bulbs are invit 
Ant. Reozen and Son's Catalogue for 1804 and see the large saving 

efles ted by Dealing Direct with the Growers 
The Catalogue, containing Cultural Directions and descriptive 
details of their immense Collections of Bulbs and Piants, and als 
» Free Delivery, will be sent Post Free on application 
8, Messrs. Menrens and Co., 3 oss Lane, London 
or themselves direct 


FAMOUS 


UAM-VA 


WHISKY. 


INNES & GRIEVE, 
Edinburgh and London. 


iving It 


istence 


OVERVEEN a 


dresse de Mi. SUEZ. 9.F Rue < de Prony. PARIS 


— 


VACCINE for the MOUTH 
Strengthens the Gums 
Perfumes the Breath 
The only Dentifrice 


VINAIGRE LACTE ic SUEZ 
POUR La TOILETTE 
POUDRE et PATE 

DENTIFRICES DE SUEZ 








2 





Westmorland, 





Sample 
Boxes, 
3d. & 


From Is. per Gross, of all respee‘able 
Stationers. 





BEST & CHEAPEST. 








*“r.0UIS” 





Ladies are requested to write for Patterns of 


THE CELEBRATED 
VELVETEEN 


TO 
THOS. WALLIS «& CO., Ltd., Holborn Circus, London, E.C. 




















Mild in operation, perfectly saf> and free from injuriour drugs. 


NORTEN’S 
MolLEPT LLS 


h is not claimed that these Camomile Pills will eure all 
diseases, but they have a reputation of NEARLY 100 YEARS 
for being WITHOUT AN 
BILIOUSNESS 
DYSPEPSIA 


Gold in Bottles at 1/14, 29, and 11/- each, by all Medicine Vendors throughout the World. 


INDIGESTION 
SICK HEADACHE 


Ask for “ NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS,” and 
do not be persuaded to purchase an imitation. 








SQUAL as a remedy for 
LIVER COMPLAINTS 





sinPnu e 


Prepared by NORTON'S LIMITED, 21, SPITAL SQUARE, LONDON, E. 











‘** Redemption ” 
Legend” 
for the 
will, 
novelties of the Birmingh: um Festival to London audiences. 
Hubert Parry’s oratorio, ‘ 
and 
coupled with the latter 
‘*Spectre’s Bride,” 


and Bombay. 
and 76 children. 


iniquitous Budget” 
conducting the ‘business of the country, he shall employ all 
the legitimate influence he may possess at the next election 
against the Gladstonian nominee. 


| 
| 
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| 
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r use t | 
product which, | 
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} multituc a 
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lustrated with Thumb- Nail Sket 





Ash Wednesday; while Sullivan's 
is down for Jan. 17, and ‘‘The 
final concert of the season on May 2. 
moreover, introduce the two principal 


on 


‘King Saul,” is to be given 
Henschel’s ‘‘Stabat Mater” on 
work being Dvorak’s 
been heard at the 


Mr. 


which has not yet 


first steamer chartered for the transport of troops 
the 
left Southampton on Sept. 


to the P. and O. 
13 for Port Said, 
takes out 1448 officers and men, 


Victoria, belonging 


She 


Lord Hothfield, long head of the Gladstonian party in 
has severed his connection with the 
a letter 


party, 
* most 
mode of 


of the 
their 


that, on account 


of the Ministry, with 


THE SEASO} 
The winter season « 
able by the facilitie f ace 
a se og trains 
Nice a 
ata thes eor neert, or in the eve 
coast where visitor 
he rlo eatre under the able 
Gunsbourg t m wit me inte os 


id the 


the M nte Carlo Theatre cor 
performed by 
David and Paul Be 
Ruy Blas,"’ with Mounet 
ecured the first representation, out « 
ch in the capital had achieved so great 
ogramme from March 10 to April 1 consisted 
every week in the following order 
by Saint-Saéns, with Ma lame Dew hamps-Jchin 
* Ta Sonnambula,”’ pio ella 


gramme of 
Madame Ang 
Messrs 


wh a success 


Me ‘ 
. ido re So Lara ve Sembric h and Me 
nd head Rig - — ie Ry lle du Régiment’ 

‘April T 7 lk > » Villars,’’ performe a by ‘Malte 
a i. Que udo uresque fils 
15, the above list 
other interest 


via anc i M B 
mm March 
companied by 


of entertainments at 
ing proceedings at 


n the meantime 
tn theatre was act 
Monte Carlo 

There are be held by M. Francisque Sarcey. 
Classic ae d 
ction ¢ M. 


the Conferences to 
Twice a week, Thursday and Sunday, there are the 
International Concerts, under the competent dire 

Arthur Steck. 
Every day willhave 
tLe Enternath mal Fine 
wr to the of past years int 
ted paintings reat masters, 

h 


efforts ot the distinguished pre 


performance and attract 
: xhibition, opened « 
1¢ Choice and valne 
and in the ? 
sident, M Geor 


its artistic 


Arts ym Jan 
if 


ss Alice has accepted the honorary 
f patrons and patrone mong 
>, Jules Lefebvre 


e Highness Prince 
of the committee o 
the names are a srs. 
and Barrias, of 
Duran, Edelfelt, / ©, Paolo 
Michetti, Munkacsy, and Alfred Stevens. The managing committee, 
with M. de Dramard, have been able to collect examples of the most 
esteemed French and foreign artists. 

Monte Carlo has other recreations and pastimes ; 
tennis. pigeon-shooting, fencing, and various sports 
amusements; be sides the enjoyment « 
marvellously fine climate, where opeteen diseases are 

Visitors coming t« Monte Carlo if it onty for one 
hours, find thems elve Sina place of enchanting beauty and mani- 
fold delight. Breakfasting or dining at one of the renowned 
establishments here, and meeting persons of their acquaintance, 
they find all the gaiety of Parisian life, while sce f fairyland, 
at every turn and every glance, are presented tu the eye, 
there does not exist 


" Detaille. 
» Care lus 


it affords lawn 
exercises, and 
f sun —_ and pure air in the 
cnene wh. 

day ora few 


nos ¢ 


and, winter 


THE Of TOBER NUMBER (No. 18) of the 


PALL MALL MAGAZINE, 


litec 
Lord Frederic Hamilt« w, M -.. and Sir Douglas Straight, 
OW REA 
212 Pages Pr fusely Illustrated, with a PHOTOGRAVURE PLATE, 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
CONTENTS : 
THE OCEAN'S HIGHW AY Be ‘ FRONTISPIECE. 
After a Picture by E. F. Brewtnall. 
THE COMRADE oo *Q@” 
Illustrated by Claude " Sheppers mm 
CHARLECOTE RICHARD DAVEY. 
Illustrated from P ogray hs, 
NOTES.—No. X1.— TRUMPETER, 
ARTILLERY ARTHUR JULE GOODMAN. 
CLUB SMOKING ROOM, 


WAR 

ROYAL 

YARNS en TH iE 

A ..C. STEIN. 

Illustrated by P. Frenzeny 

VANISHED ROME.. RODOLFO LANCIANI. 
Illu strated by Francis Masey. 

IN THE THIRD CAPACITY. ‘ F.C. 
Illus ‘erbew' by Claude she} ppe rson 

PAM Bou RS OF THE -ROOM J. MacVEAGH. 

rHRE M 
MR. 


PHILIPS. 


COMPOSING 
NGERS .. ° AY SINCLAIR. 
WEBSTER MRS b Be CLIFFORD. 
Illnstrated by G Grenville Ma 
WELLINGTON.—No. II ERAL LORD ROBERTS, V.C. 
Illustrated from old Printe of the Periv« 
BOOTHBY. 
“Tilustrated by Raymc md Potter. 
AFTER RAIN LADY LINDSAY. 
Illustrated by oa page Engraving after a Picture by 
orge Boughton, A.R 
WESTMINSTER. _Chap II. WALTER BESANT. 
Illustrated by W. Pat 
OUT OF OUR WINDOW ELIZABE rH ROB INS PENNELL. 
erated by Joseph Pennell. 
GUESSES AT FU" 
No. I. HOME Lt 


FE. ANNO DOMINT 2000 F. T. JANE. 
A FORTNIGHT IN MONTEN 


EGRO HON. T. W. LEGH ee 
Illustrated by Mr. G. W. Taylor. who accompanied the Autho 
OUTWARD BOUND THOMAS. BAILEY AL ‘DRIC i. 
Illustrated by ** Rab 
JOAN HASTE. Chaps. V.—VIII. H 


Illustrated by F. 8. Wils 
IMPRESSION 
AR IMPERIAL CORPS DELITE 
TIME OF HARVES 


Re IDER HAGGARD. 


DMUND GOSSE. 
J. iiENNIKERHE ATON, M.P. 
G._L. SEY 


ches by L. Baumer. 
‘THE HUMOURS OF THE MONTH 
Every Article is Pro fe . Illustrated by the Leading Artists. 
Publishing and Editorial Office 
18, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, Ww.c. 


W TAL KE R’ s CRYSTAL CASE WA'TCHES 
An Eilestestes ¢ Jatalogue of Watches and Clocks at reduced 
paces “ “t free on oe att n to 
MIN W AL. K Cornhill; and 220. Recent Street. 








This inimitable COCA WINE restores Health, Strength, 
and Vigour. It is the most efficacious of Tonics and 
Stimulants, without any unpleasant reaction. It is 
universally recommended by Physicians as “A powerful 
rejuvenator and renovator of the vital forces.’’ Sold by 
Chemists and Stores, or delivered free by Importers, 
WILCOX and CO., 239, Oxford Street, London. 4s. per 
botéle, or 45s. per dozen. 
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BOULTON & PAUL, gr ¢ ALLENS worse AG DEER-STALKING GLASSES. 


MANUFACTURERS, ‘Hair: ‘Restores BILLS NEGRETTI and ZAMBRA’S 
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NORW ICE. Quickly chenges iin chiclidiy siete McLEOD TELESCOPE. 


Hair Restorer and Dressing. 3 


gray or w hite hair to 
its natural colour. 


ARTISTIC WOOD & IRON BUILDINGS odor Armee De RIAQ sa 


FOR LEASEHOLD PROPERTY. ——— } Being 
RoBI NSON s& CLEAVER, BELFAST. | 
Perfect specially 


Grand Diploma of Honour, Edinburgh, 1890; Two Prize Medals, Paris, 1889, 
Per doz. Per doz. | 


IRISH CAMBRIC Children’s Bordered .. 1/3 Hemstitched, ~ 


Samples and Illustrated ome: ioe ee : a 33 — ne 3/11 Glass 7 constructed 


Price-Lists ost Fre POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS. | | ers 


IRISH DAMASK TABLE LINEN, bitter Napkins, 5:6 por don 


211 yards by 3 yards, 5/11 each; Kitchen Table- 


Table Cloths, 2 yards square, 211 5 ; ~ . 
Frilled 1, inen Pillow-C ases, from 1 24 each. Deer- ; their re- 


Cloths, 114d, each ; Strong Huckaback Towels, 46 per doz, 
WRITE FOR SAMPLES also, of LINEN COLLARS, CUFFS, and SHIRTS. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER (" Ke'timpress Frederickot Germany )y BELFAST, | Stalkers, ft *\ quirements, 


“REAL CERMAN HOLLOW CROUND. 





























= Poe ee N. and Z.’s B 8 shes ” 
Gentlemen's Res 3s, Annexes tuo = xisti ng Residence Ss, ar 4 7 a fas ad ad bE la a ; wore 
. y te Illustrated Price Lists posted free to all parts of the World 


Billiard oa ‘Studios, &c. Estimates Free. 
| NEGRETTI and ZAMBRA, 
Scientific Instrument Makers to the Queen, 
38, HOLBORN VIADUCT. 
Branches: 45, CORNHILL; 122, REGENT STREET. 
Photographers at the CRYSTAL PALACE 


Ga 7N-1-7-\ baa . 
NEVER REQUIRES CRINDINC. BUTTER - SCOTCH 
Black Handle 56 | A Pair, Ivory Handles, in (The Celebrated Sweet for Children), 
Ivory Handle ... ... 7/6 | Russia Leather Case, 21/- Geeclly, whoti$emne> 
) Kropp’s Duplex Strop 7/6 Kropp’s Strop Paste, 6d. Congectionergs-4 
FROM ALL PERFUMERS AND DEALERS. pe 
Wholesale: OSBORNE, GARRETT, and CO., London, W 

















Bungalows, Shosting and Fishing Boma, Boating Hous: s> | é 2 , 
Lodges, Gamekeepers’ and Gardeners’ Cottages. CAUTION.—Beware of Counterfeits adopting the Title. 


Estimates Free, WHITE SOUND TEETH. FRAGRANT BREATH. HEALTHY GUMS. THE 


AL TOOTH JEW SBURY & BROWN’S 
Sosa BEAUT! vn AOS 
ae PRESERVING THE EH cue | 
Swsaiy 28 ay ows: aes 
reiets nest These famous hand or teen cameras, 
whilst embodying the most advanced ideas 
a. the in camera construction, are the simplest 


Teeth and and most compact Photographic ins:ru- 


Portable Wash-House, Laundries, or Dairy. | ) 
Estimates Free, A SIXTY YEARS Gams te ments made. 
- ——— ‘Aro 2 Equally suitable for boy or girl, novice 
i SS % wy v is USE. O O Old Age. in photography, or photographic expert. 
3 SS } . From 1 to 100 pictures can be made 





: without recharge. 
CAUTION.—The ONLY GENUINE is 
signed by JEWSBURY & BROWN. Strongly recommended by travellers in 
all parts of the globe. 


Pots, 1s. 6d. & 2s. 6d. Prices from £1: 6: 0 to £22: 1: 0. 
ae: Illustrated Catalogue free on application. 


Stables, Hunting Establishments, Coacn-louses, Harness- | 

Rooms, and all necessary fittings. Estimates Free. Manufactured solely by 

‘ash Prices, carriage paid, of Loose-Boxes as above : 1 Box, 
£12 10s.; 2 Boxes, £24; 3 Boxes, £47 10s. EAS } MAN 
Yo. 336. a r Photographic Materials Co. Ltd., 

Iron and Wood Houses for SSS | 
Shooting Boxes, Gamekeepers, (aii SSS 0) e | 118-117 OXFORD ST., LONDON. 
Cricket or Golf Grounds, Work- | my e PARIS: 4 Place Vendome 


es = = «| te THE BEST. THE SAFEST, THE OLDEST PATENT MEDICINE 


Play-Houses, &c. 


Estimates Free. “ilidgemy “fh a 
12 ft. long, 8ft. wide, 6ft. Gin. high at eaves, 9 ft. high to | Free from Of Vegetable BEFORE CROSSING 


ridge, £10 10s., carriage paid. 


If line 4 — match- boarding inside, £3 10s. extra. | 
Vood floor, if ———s £1 2s. extra. | Mercury. THE CHANNEL 














A Cuearer Parrern, with one window and one door. 
Casu Prices, carriage paid : | 
6ft. by 4ft., 6ft. — £2 0 Si 8 ft by 8ft., 9 ft high .. £4 0 0 
} if you wish to have a Pleasant Trip, 


7 ft. by 6ft., 7ft 210 O| lOft. by 8ft., of es 17 6 | 
sft. by 6ft 7 ft. o° 217 6| 1I2ft. by 8ft: oft. » «- 610 0 
perfectly free from Sea-Sickness, buy 


KENNELS AND KENNEL APPLIANCES | a bette of 


FOR SPORTING DOGS. | L A M PLO U C 4 ’ © 
PYRETIC 


\ i | L| U S And take it with you. 
LR i ANY CHEMIST WILL SUPPLY IT 
KENNEL RAILING. i FOR HALF-A-CROWN. 
REDUCED CASH PRICES. TESTIMONY. 


High 4 ft. 5 ft. 6 ft. 
With j in. vertica) bars, ar yard .. 58.4... 6s. 6d. .. 7s. 6d. i i 
Wit h Tin. vertic cal bars, .. 62.0d. .. 7.60. .. Os. Od. ee ee . “Three years ago I crossed the Atlantic, and during 
Single Gate, with padk ck,” ear ch 20s. 6d — 7 LA 4 
Corrugated Iron at bott ym (as sh« own), Is. 6d. per yard e xtra. that and other voyages I found MPLOUGH s 
All Orders amounting to 40s. Carriage Paid to principal Stations in A RIDE TO KHIVA PYRETIC SALINE the only thing that had any 
7 GOOD EFFECT on SEA SICKNESS. My 





























































































































England and Wales. 
ee Be By Capt. Fred. Burnaby, RAG Saloon Berth was often visited by applicants for 


No. 65. : ; 
| “Two pairs of boots lined with fur supplies, and I became quite popular in con- 


DOUBLE FERRET FOR } were also taken ;_ and for physic—with sequence, “D, HARRIS, 


which it is as well to be supplied when 


KENNEL. BILE, travelling in out-of-the-way places— ** Dean Street, Liskeard, 


WITH RUNS some Quinine and Cuockle's Pills, the “ Messrs. Lametoven & Co., 
latter a most invaluable medicine, and “ Holborn.” 


Cas "RICE 
=.  pwaeion . ano LIVER, aT Cad ao oe 
= Lanta ids y 2 of Central Africa with the greatest 
ia om, Gieatie, Os.: Geable, 30s. cack possible success. In fact, the marvel- 
Rabbiting Spades Gad. en sh. 1 4s. 6d. each, HEADACHE lous effects produced upon the mind 
ferret Lines, 1 ear 

= , ace  ] and body of an Arab Sheik, who was 

ders an to arr id tk rinci, y € f i 4 
All 0 amounting to 40s. Carriage Paid to principal Stations in impervious to all native medicines when 


nglane 
estieennar at: I administered to him five 
Descriptive Catalogue of all our Manufactures, with HEARTBU RN 7 COCKLE’S PILLS, 


—— es .~ Buildings for Shooting and Fishing 
xiges, Stabling, Huts, Summer Houses, Wood Porches, 
Ornamental Verandahs, Kennels, and Poultry Appliances, I DIGESTION my — poy aes ae 
Conservatories, Greenhouses, Garden Frames, &c., free on ° ge suze SSe paises Ceengs 
application. the same district many months after 
wards, informed me that my fame asa 


BOULTON & PAUL, anes 


NORWICH. 
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HOVENDEN’ S 


PERFUME. 


Always Refreshing, Sweet and Lasting. 


Price 1/, 2/6, 5/6, & 10/6 per Bottle. 


THE ILLUSTR 


ATED 


LONDON NEWS 
CLARK E’S 


“PYRAMID” NURSERY LAMP 
FOOD WARMERS. 


Prices, 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., 5s., and 6s. each. 


By their peculiar construction—the glass chimney conducting and 
concentrating heat to the bottom of the water-vessel—they give a 
larger amount of light and heat than can be obtained in any other 
lamp of the same class. All are fitted with 


CLARKE’S NEW REGISTERED PANNIKIN. 


By this invention any liquid _ can be poured out or drunk 
without scum or grease passing through the spout, and it prevents 
spilling when poured into a feeding-bottle—so unavoidable with all 
other Pannikins. The Pannikins will fit all the old “ Pyramid” 
Nursery Lamps, and can be purchased separately. 


THE 
CLARKE’S BURGLAR’S HORROR. 
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sa Consequence of imitations please note that 
AONE IS GENCEINK ONLESS bearing our 
| Same and Trade Mark on Label. 
| ¢ had of all Perfu s, Chemists, dc 


“Pyramid” Night Lights Sew 


Are the best in the world, oaTENS ya 


suitable ones for burning in the above, 

for lighting passages, lobbies, &c. 
BURN NINE HOURS. 

In Box, containing 8 Lights, 83d. per Box. 

N.B No paraffin or other dangerous 


material used in the manufacture of any 
of Clarke’s Lights. 


and the only 
and 


The late Earl of Beaconsfield, 
Sir Morell Mackenzie, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 


Miss Emily Faithful, , ts sy) a a a ay iy 
The late Gen. W. T. Sherman, »wpon, N.W., where all Letters should be addressed. 
ae Sold only in I-ounce Packets, and 2, 4, and 
8-ounce, and I-Ib. Tins, which keep the 
Tobacco in Fine Smoking Condition. 





- 
PLASTER FIRE-PROOF CASE 








GuARANTEED For S YEARS 
| | NO PACKING 








NO WASHERS i 
NO LEAKAGE i 


SOLD IN MANY VARIETIES BY. 
_ PLUMBERS&IRONMONGERS, 





other persons of distinction have testified 
to the re smarkab le efficacy of 


HIMROD’S 
CURE : ASTHMA 


!stablished nearly a quarter of a century. 

Prescribed by the Me dical Faculty throughout the 
world It is u an inhalation and without any 
after bad effects 

A Free Sample 





New Illustrated Catalogue now ready. 
. (HE G UN OF THE PERIOD.” 


TRADE a REoGp. 


d as 
and detailed Testimonials free by 
1 


). Holborn Viaduct, London 
\ Barclay & Sons, Lynch & Co., 
@ Sanger & Sons dwards & Son, John The on pecan 
Liverpool, and all Wh« Houses. 


HONOURS, PARIS, 187 
DIPLOMA & MEDAL, SYDNEY, 1879, 
AND CALCU TTA, 1883-4, 


plesale 


= MODELS. PERFECT FIT, GUARANTEED WEAR. 


THE YeN 


PATENT DIAGONAL 
SEAM CORSETS 


“it. bil: 611, 


er pair and | 

Every G ain Y ‘ N Corset bs 
Stamped. 

sand Ladies 


With intercepting Safety Bolt rendering an 
accidental discharge impossible 


( ‘ E. LEWIS’S TREBLE GRIP, combined 
® with Anson and Deeley’s Locking, Cocking, and Auto- 
matic Safety Bolt, is the most perfect weapon ever placed in the 
hands of the sportsman. The opening of this gun cocks it, and 
bolts the triggers and tumblers automatically. Prices from 20 
to 40 guineas. A special plain quality, £16. Express lifles,from 
12 guineas, “The Gun of the Period,” wherever shown, has 
always taken honours. Why buy from Dealers when you can buy 
it at half the price from the Maker? Any gun sent on approval 
on receipt of P.O.O., and remittance retarned if, on receipt, it 
is not satisfactory. Target trialallowed, A choice of 2000 guns, 
rifles, and revolvers, embracing every novelty in the trade.— 
G. KE. LEWIS, Gun Maker, 32 and 33, i ower Loveday Stree ‘t, Bir- 
mingham. Estah. 1850. Telegrams: ** Period, Birmiagten." 


{OLDEN HAIR. —Robare’s 8 AU REOLINE 
1 } , yroduces e beau t olde colour 80 ' n ec 
— ne nn Lente omaha = j bed a... pe A 7 ~~ 4 uf P 7 j 5s. mn and Tos. Med —_ ai 
SS < Kx incipal Perfumers and Chemists throughout the world. Agents, 
leather, and can be removed quickly. Is : ‘> =} ¥ . AN % ) t. HO PBS NDEN and SONS, 31 and 32, Berners Street, W 
waterproof. Easily applied with a sponge z = Z eae a a 7 
attached to the cork. Sample bottle 
free from the Nubian Manufacturing 
06, Great Saffron 
2 stamps for 


CAUTION, 


Sold by all Draper Outfitter 


Three Gold Medals 


Is the blackest of crimes. 
IMPROVED NUBIAN is the 
blackest of BLACKINGS. It 





A Toilet Powder for the 
Complexion, 

Also for the Nursery, 

Roughness of the Skin, 

after Shaving, A&c. 

Hygienic, and pre~ 

pared with Pure 

and Harmless 

Materials, 


PRICE 


A 
AY 
W vj 
\ t gt 
elie A 


4 oa -- 
- | da 
Meas 2277771 dd ee 


Ask all Tobacco Sellers, Stores, &., and take no other. 


BEARS THE TRADE MARK, 


“NOTTINGHAM CASTLE,” 


ON EVERY PACKET AND TIN. 


PLAYER'S NAVY CUT CIGARETTES. 


In Packets containing 12, and Boxes containing 24, 50, and 100. 


BENSON’S KEYLESS WATCHES. 


In Silver Cases, Guaranteed for Strength, Accuracy, Durability, and Value. S-ct, Geld Cas 


BENSON’S AWARDED 12 PRIZE MEDALS 


THE GENUINE In Three Tints, 
BLANCHE, 
NATURELLE, 

RACHEL. 
To be had of all Perfumers, 

Chemists, &c. 
Wholesale— 

R. HOVENDEN & SONS, 

Berners St.,W., & City Rd., E.C.,London. 


























In 18-ct. Gold Cases, In Silver Cases, 


t 


“gzez*™ LADY'S KEYLESS LEVER 


MAKE” 


Fitted with a j]-Plate LEVER Movement, Compound Balance, Jewelled 

throughout, and strong KEYLESS Action, is without doubt one of 

t he best made, and far superior for strength and timekeeping to all other 
Watches sold at the same price. 


The Cases are 18-carat Gold, Strong and Well Made, either 
Hunting, Half-Hunting, or Crystal Glass, Richly Engraved all 
over, or Polished Plain, with Monogram Engraved Free. 


Price £10; or in Silver Cases, £5. 
HUNDREDS OF TESTIMONIALS. 


Choice Collections of Gold and Gem Rings on view. 
Largest Stock in London. Inspection invited. 


SPECIALLY ove 
That all these Watches mad 
J. W. BENSON’S INTERCHANGEABLE 
SYSTEM, thus aneastes perfect accu- 
racy in each part, and, in case of break- 
age, cheap and efficient repair. 


fice 
Order, payable at General Post Office. See Benson's Illustrated Book, containing full particulars of 
os ae ae — Bio cs taniieatios ~ vad and Electro- 
fers eee et eet he 


Ji W. BENSON cvs, Steam Factory, 62 & 64, LUDGATE HILL, E.C.; S:scurmsn amare = 


SELECTIONS sENT TO THE COUNTRY OW dernovar bor RECEIPT oF Lures =wone. 











Gold Chains in a Great Variety of 


Watches and Jewellery Pree and 
Patterns to Match, from 


sent 
Safe, at our risk, to all parts of the World, 
on receipt of Draft, Cash, or Post ¢ 





s. 
See Illustrated Pamphlet, post free. 
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